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Thus picture cells you why Mallinckrodt 
SOFTONE is your ideal low-contrast prepared 


developer for “atmosphere” photographs 


None the remarkable shadow detail it 
captures how clean the print is despite its kitten 
soft delicacy. You'll find its subdued tone flarcering 


to dificult portrait subjects, too 


SOFTONE comes ready- mixed for instante use 
just dissolve in warer. May we send you our handy 


Prepared Developer Guide with full detarls 


© Rather mix your own? The complete line of fine Mallinckrodt 
photo chemicals will always give you the ultimate in purity, 


uniformity, dependability ... for every darkroom process and effect 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt St. St. Lewis 7, Me. + 72 Geld St, New York, 


CHICAGO + CINCINMAT! + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + MONTREAL + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO 
Manutacturers of Medicinal Photographic Analytical and industrial Fine Chemicats 
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A perfect picture of warmth! 


Not in the subject matter, perhaps 
but in the wonderful depth and rich 
ness of modeling that says to you in 
stantly, ““Here is a scene that will print 
to maximum advantage on wide-lati 


tude Ansco Cykora Paper.” 


In addition to its other desirable 
qualities, Cykora is fast, almost as fast 
as cold-toned bromide papers. Cykora 


tones beautifully, too, giving you out 


standing qua/ity on every possible count 


For portraiture, salon work or for any 
picture that you've marked “‘special’’ 
in your mind, use Ansco Cykora, in your 
choice of contrasts, weights and sur 
faces. For superior results, develop 
Cykora in Ansco Ardol Prepared De 
veloper. 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 


Corporation. “From Research to 
Reality!” 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


CYKORA PAPER 
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PUBLICATION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


OFFICIAL 


Editor-in-Chief 
FRED QUELLMALZ JR. APSA 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania THIS ISSUE OF PSA JOURNAL IS PUBLISHED IN TWO PARTS 


Assistant Editor 


JACK WRIGHT, FPSA CONTENTS 


Associate Editors PART I 
JACOB DESCHIN, APSA 


HARRY K. SHIGETA. FPSA S PSA Competition pean Caves 
Camera H_J. Johnsos 
Sto# Cortoonist Karl Baumguertel 
ROY WOLFE Frank R 
How Te Ne. I Agitate Black and White Roll Film in a Daylight 
Book Reviews Editor Developing Tank Johnny Appleseed 21 
VICTOR H. SCALES. Hon.PSA Na Divi Louise Broman Janson bs 


Comera Club Editor 
H. J. JOHNSON, APSA 


Color Editor 
KARL BAUMGAERTEL, APSA 1949 Proce Mena Awarp 
1949 PSA NTI Ve 


| Historical Editor 
J. S. MERTLE, FRSA 


Motion Picture Editor 
ROBERT UNSELD 


Nature Editor 
LOUISE BROMAN JANSON 


Photo Journalism Editor 


CLIFTON C. EDOM, APSA 


Pictorial Editor PART tl 
W. DOVEL LE SAGE 


Photographic Science and Technique a 24 page Technical 
Supplement 


Technical Editor 
ARNOLD, APSA 


PAUL 


Territorial Editors 


REX FROST 


Canodian 


New England. NEWELL GREEN. APSA 


South & Southwest 


C. L. HEROLD 


While editorial responsibility for PSA JOURNAL is assumed by the Pub missior f the Editor PSA JOURNAL is sent to all member clubs end 
ications Committee, the views expremed in PSA JOURNAL are the authors affiliated organizations. It is for the use of the entire club and not for the 
and do not necessarily represent thove of the Society Material in PSA secretary or individual by whom it is received Libraries, schools and 


JOURNAL may be copied. a: @ whole or part, only with the written per technical associations may subscribe to PSA JOURNAL at special retes 
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shutter 
1 second to 1 250th and bulb locking 


NEW AIDS FOR GOOD PICTURE-MAKING 


By Jacos Descuin, APSA device for time exposures red dot 
double-exposure prevention device 

A new model Automatic Rolleiflex, in pictures on 1 rolifilm, and the Karomat The bellows-type Karomat, which costs 
corporating the first major changes in this ‘6, the latest quality-type 35mm _ minia $179.50, features a new-type rapid film 
popular twin-lens reflex since the auto ture camera transport lever in place of the usual wind 
matic film and shutter winding mechanism The Ventura. which costs 8345. has a ing knob, and an automatic shutter cocking 
was introduced in 1937, leads off the news coated Anastigmat Agnar {4.5 lens of device and exposure counter The lens is 
tor this month Announced by Burleigh 85mm focal length, stopping down to the 5Omm 1 coated Schneider Xenon 
Brooks Company New York, Eastern i built-in <vnchronization: Vario shut The Compur Rapid shutter, with speeds 
distributors ist as we were going to ter speeds 1 25tl 175th. 1 Oth and to 1 500th, has built-in synchronization 
press, the camera now has built-in flast bulb: built-in Newton viewfinder and in Focusing is by split-image rangefinder 
synchronization and a new-type focusing stant wutter release lever The Ventura which is combined with the view finder 


hood. Simultaneously, the camera goes on DeLuxe is $49.95, equipped with a coated The lens is focused by moving a lever, the 
fair trade, the agreement applving only Anastigmat Apotar lens of the same speed bellows remaining stationery 
to the new model. The new prices, which ind focal length Its features include a Continued on page 


include eveready case, lens cap, cable re 


lease and excise tas ire S285 tor the 
model with the Nenar lens; S275 for the 
Tessar lens mode Both lenses are coated 

The camera is now equipped with the 


new Compur shutter, which permits syn 
ed of 1 50th 
second Frank Rizzatti, sales manager ol 
Burleigh Brooks Company, points out 


chronization at a shutter 4 


however, that although the shutter is open 
tor only 1 50th, the action-stopping power 
of the light at its peak is 1 100th. The 
shutter employs the new-type Continental 
standard plug with a three-foot extension 
cord 

The focusing hood has been redesigned 


to include eve-level viewing and tocusing 


und a tull-image magnifier that increas 


the ground glass imag iz more than 
three time In addition, the catch ha 
been eliminated from the hood cover, which 
is now operated by a t « spring hing 
on the camera tront The eve-level trame 


finder works by pushing in a tront panel 


which automatically positions a mirror iv 
such relationship to the ground glass that 
the operator can tocus the tull image at 
the direct-view angk Just above the 
focusing window i mall open-trame 


for viewing the 


The design of the case features the first 


if Your Camera Has A Wollensak 


type cameras in the Thirtic The new 

cover has no catch, but is held in plac 

by toggle spring action. To open the cas You'l! stop action cleanly ... get a You'll get excellent results with 
one litt the cover, which ther sharp picture with fine definition if either color or black and white 
prings against the cas front, where it you have a Wollensak Raptar lens Wollensak lenses are the result of 
serves as a weight to keep the case out ot and Rapax shutter. And for real fifty years of uncompromising 
range of the ens durin picture-takir professional! results you need to be optical craftsmanship, skillful de- 
The front straps to prevent the camera three places at once. With the three sign and fine workmanship 

falling out of the case har also been Raptars you can shoot three views 

eliminated; instead, the camera is it from one spot. A wide angle Raptar 


place by two metal catche gives you the all-over picture ‘ f 
The first three-post-war cameras pr a wide field. A telephoto Raptar 
duced by Agia Camerawerk, of Municl 
Your Wollensak dealer has a full 

: ine of fine quality Raptar lenses OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 21, N.Y. 


vision, reached the United States 


fully color corrected and coated 


and vere 


stores Kay rporatwor 
$4 Fourth Avenue New York Cit 
at TOUCH Yo 
Eastern distributors. The cameras are th FOR tue proressio™ “NEED Lenses 
folding-tvpe Ventura and Vent Del 


both of which take twelve ‘ inch 


Read PSA’s new f 
“How 
On page 21 


WIDE ANGLE NORMAL FOCUS TELEPHOTO 
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SONGS 
of a 
PAGAN 


by Anne Brigman 


Magnificent camera studies com 
bined with poetry creating an 
artistry that can be captured only 


by a discerning eve and a matured 


A ection of poeme and photographe 
by one of the world’s outetending artiste 
revealing an exceptional dual talent. A 
bee book, « mbination { great 


artistry and poetic quality 


Sowce Jowewar 


$5.00 


Order from PSA JOURNAL, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 


International in scope, yet as 


American as ham and eggs 


PSA JOURNAL 


This monthly othcial publica 
tion of the Photographie Society 
of America is available to pho 


tographers everywhere 


Ten dollars ($10.00) buys both 
PSA JOURNAL for 12 months 
and a full year’s membership 
in PSA 


for a complete camera maga 


In other words, $10 


zine and friendly association 
with accomplished photogra 


phers—a bargain in anybody's 


Send name, address, and $10.00 fo 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


2005 Walnut St.. Philadelphia 3. Pa 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
2005 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT 
Lours F. Bocarr, How PSA 


OFFICERS FOR 1949-51 


Presdent jloun ex, APSA, Rochester, N. Y 
Executive Vice Presadent H Jj J weow, APSA, ¢ au Bi lie 
Conventions Vice President P. H. Ortmann, FPSA, ¢ na Ohi 


Publications Vice President Vieros H. Sca How PSA, New York, N.Y 


ecvetary 


Treasurer Hetcer, APSA, Philadelphia, Pa 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Kast A. APSA. San Francisco, Cal Mes Broman Janson, APSA 
Pun Ca Hon PSA Philadeiphia, Pa ago, 
Frank FE. Cagtson, APSA Cleveland, Ohio Joun H. Macrr, APSA New York, New York 
er M. Camere PSA, APSA RA rR APSA I Ne, Ky 
| M un S. He PSA, FPSA, Baltin Md 
“ am Cuase, APSA St. Louis, Me Ge sort, APSA Cincinnati, Ohi« 
Hon PSA. APSA. Chicago. I Miss Doers M. Wener, APSA Cleveland, Ohic 
Epom, APSA Columbia, M Cu re W. Hon PSA, APSA 
M. Hatt. -APSA San Marino, Ca Rochester, N. ¥ 


Hreneet M. Howton Berea, Oh M.A APSA Oklahoma City. Okla 


PSA DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES “MR. PHOTOGRAPHY"... 


District N ! Aw army of admirers learns with delight 
Maine, New Hampsbire, Vermont, Massachusett that while, after 50 vears, Frank R. Fraprie 
Connecticut 1 Rhe Island 
" vote ar Hon. FPSA, has retired from the editor 
New (reen, APSA Paul A. Sperry chair at imerican Phot graphy, he has 
: more than 100 prints ready for exhibition 
That means Frank Fraprie will continu 
to exert his beneficent influen upor 
Bowman, APSA Dr. Bertram Perkit 
Me M Ma APSA Martin Polk. APSA photography, pictorialists still will have 
John H. Magee, APSA Alfred Watson, APSA their inspiring pacemaker 
| 
k R. Mor ( A. Varri ' GENERATIONS OF photographers owe thei 
ring, however distantly and by proxy 
N 
i Delaware, Maryland, District of % Frank Fraprie. The people of photog 
‘ mbia, V nia and West Virginia raphy universally admire him If anyon 
De I Benus, FPSA Edward T. Howell. APSA in the whole wide world is entitled to be 
Mra Ca Firth John P. Mudd. APSA known, lovingly and respectfully, as “ Mr 
Photography it is he 
o Michiee Ir 1 kne w that while Frank 
hrapre ma not be active editorially in 
Fa W Brown R._L. Met APSA 
» he'll obs photorr ‘ 
Dr. C. Marinus, APSA P. Rockwell, APSA Boston, he'll be observant photographical 
in Gloucester He's needed right now It 
District N is becoming somewhat of a tad to decry 
I « da, Ala M 4 pi rialisn Just why is not exactly 
sa Ca na clear The disparagers offer no satisfactory 
i N. Montgome Dr. ©. C. Turner, APSA bstitute Unable to make their meaning 
. lear in words, they fail to explain it 
even by acceptable picture Increasingly 
kh i ‘ 1 evident that thev are interested 
APSA MI Sane more in argument than art 
Herbert D. O1 APSA Never THE one knowingly to avoid an 
irgument or to refuse to tilt a lance for 
kt N 
: the honor of his beliefs, only the inevitabk 
ear uld keep Frank Fraprie from this 
Willie V. And it his pen be silent, his picture 
APSA Bla RKolarih 
1) Ward Pease, APSA Any or the Fraprie pictorials confutes 
the opposition Prove that photography 
is creative That artistry transcends the 
\ ) M 
‘ at and Wyoming == mechanical. That loveliness needs no sup 
C. Getzendaner, APSA 1W. Ra en, APSA porting clamor That he who really has 
bye 


gleam can recapture it on sensi 


paper 
Ca Uta e 
alton ada New Mex Wor SAY incompetently what Frank 
Fraprie means to photography, fail fully 
eC Ada APSA Idw Po Merr } 
eat contributions. Onh 
KV. Arntzen, APSA Hal Roberts, APSA 
Harvey W. Brown, APSA he appellati Mr. Photography,” seems 


PSA CONVENTION 


un M. Alle Mrs. Elaine Baker Baltimore, Md., October 18-21, 1950 
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G RA PHI 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL POR GRAPHIC AND APPLIED ART 


Please 


New York 24. N.Y 


AMSTUTZ & HERDEG, GRAPHIS PRESS, ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


RAPHIS 


records and illustrates ever o oF ec months the best of 


porary work m advertising ar lustrial design and applied 


ntaims over two hundred dlustrations 


indred pages Published entire wn 


und German translations 


No. 20—Kitagawa Utamaro. Pain 

ter of Women Piero Fornasetn iption for hers > numbers 

Baliet Design in the USA Paolo 

Garrett fogens Zieler Balza 
Amer rin ne f ? ‘ avadahle 


NEW AIDS Movtes three-lens turret; built-in hand crank; 
automatic footage and trame counters; 
Long single-frame device and optical view finder 
‘ , 
As Ss Kodak Pony 828 camera, exp: Island City, ? announce two new &mm The Bolex H-Model movie cameras now 
‘ movie cameras. One is the $99.50 Embassy 3 | 
ye-Lev cus 
cially designed for convenience and effi ned incorporate the Bolex Evye-Leve 
ciency in taking with tix WER COREG device, according to announcement by 
pictu other the $69.50 Citation, the company’s > 6S 
eight-exposure 828 film, is announced by Paillard Products, Inc., 26 Madison 
first rollilm movie camera The features Avenue, New York City There will be 
Kodak. The new miniature has a Lumen { the Embassy include six speeds, maga ‘ 
ized three-element Kodak Anaston 5imn ’ no increase in the price of the camera 
; ine loading, ten-foot run on one winding The device may be added to older Model 
lens, focusing from 2 feet snd governor-controlied motor. The cam This 
infinity and has a new Kodak Flash 20 era may also be bought with an £19 y we h h 
shutter with built-in flash synchronization precision instrument enable the photog 
ind speeds trom 1 Sth 1 200th plu rapher to tocu through the len and 
bulb. The Pony has universal-focus mark oe a ceessory lenses are @ from behind the camera before taking each 
1 inch telephoto, a 9mm wide-angle and sequence The focusing device magnifies 


ings in red at 150th, £11 and 10 feet 
1 6'smm wide-angle attachment lens — te 
1 red dot at {t 6 for Kodachrome Tk ( ‘ , the image ten diameters 
¢ Citation is equipped with an 1/2 Projex, an auxiliary lens which is 


outdoors The body shutter release | 


univer focus coated lens Finished attached over the regular projector Jens 


only when the camera lens hous 


has been extended and locked in liver-tcown, the comes Seatures 8 in order to increase the size of the 


im film gate, which opens wick 
picture-taking position, and the shutter has op screened image, is introduced by Spira 
ked oading or cleaning, and being sprocketless tone, 32-34 Steinway Street, Long Island 
; is loaded simply by dropping the film into City, The Projex, Jr, which more 
‘ wio?r a i in 
position Accessory lenses are f 1.9 lenses than doubles the size of the picture, ts 
miniature camera imported by Galileo Cor wane, 
P \ I 74 Fiftt in fixed-focus and focusing models, and for 8 mm projectors and costs $9.95 The 
wration o merwa m 
I 1 1'.-inch telephoto Projex, Sr, which quadruples the picture 
Avenue, and costing $93, features a be 
The French Pathé Super 16" motion size, is for 8mm and 16mm_ projectors 
tween-the-lens shutter on a collapsible lens pe . 
picture camera was introduced recently by ind costs $12 95 Principal advantage ol 
roth the Projex that comparatively larger 
rangefinder of the superimposed imag Pathe -Cine 21 Fifth Avenue, New York i | 
City, a division of Director Products Cor screened pictures may be achieved in 


type in which color contrast ages at 
poration. The new camera, which costs limited space 


mount of novel design. It has a coupled 


employed tor focusing, and is 


adjustable for individual ig The $395 without lens, features a_ full-frame 


i 
Galileo 50mm 1 5 Eliog focusing device for sighting directly through Darkroom 


lens is a coated 
which collapses ’ the camera the lens during filming Other features The trend to cold light enlarging sources 


triplet 
blade shutter ire: range of six speeds to 80 frames per is pointed up by the introduction of still 


when not in 
has speeds from 1 ‘ to 1 500th, and second; variable shutter for variety of another enlarger employing these units. It 
built-in 


svnchronizatio r speeds to effects; runs thirty feet of film on one is the DeJur Versatile line of enlargers, 
1 100th winding; weight less than five pounds for which the company, DeJur-Amsco, of 


CAMERA IntiRNATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY AND MOTION PICTURE 


C. J. BUCHER, LTD.. LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND 


Some American Comments i —————> Please detach and send to 


are to be congratulated on | OR CHARLES HEITZ 
of America Journal West 90th Strect, New York 24, N. ¥ 
Your ere doing a very beautiful job | enclose herewith check for § in payment of 
to CAMERA. for one year for two years 
Comere Croft Publishing Co., San Froncisco 


| only wish we had @ photo magazine 
with equally high standard here in this 

country. Congratulations 
Andreas Feininger, New York 


Subscription fee in U.S. A... postage paid 
year $7—2 years $12 
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The method, which is used by com 


mercial studios and photo finishers but is 
PARICUTI N adaptable to amateur routines, calls tor 

rinsing the prints, following fixation, tor 
few seconds in water, then placing the 


During the First Year a 


ints in a per cent solution of Kodalk 
16 minutes running time ind agitating them for about two minutes , 
The prints should be separated frequently 
aper base and emulsion After th treat 


prints in the normal man 


ENTIRELY NEW. Never before 


offered te the pubvli An abse ner but for half the usual time, then dr 
lutely authentic factual film, ne Kodak advises that the Kodalk bath be 
faked on shots, beautifulls liscarded after treating one hundred x 1 
photographed i lomm. Koda inct heets of double-weight paper per 


heet 


differer during first 


\ SO-cent Kodak Developing Dataguick 


ve starting when voleane was 
nly exalt da led Packed with i dial calculator indicating the correct de , 
action. red-het lava. night exple eloping times tor irious combinations of 
ions, ruined village. ete Kodak fln ind developer is announced 
Eastman Kodak Company The wuick 
Originally film was edited te 1400 j punched for insertion in the Kodak 
font from which M:G-M recenth Photographic Notebook, or for hanging on Tue Firtes 
released their spectacular wall The guide a has miormattior 
ubypect Miracle in a Cornfield nN agitation during development, repleni nvento i the Zoomar lens. is now avail 
Now further cut te include only ment and storage of solution abel The price is $199, equipped with 
most spectacular scenes A col \ new-tvpe water filter, the Aqua-Mit 1 standard Kodak mount The lens will 
leotor item Satisfaction guar 869 is announced by the Mansfield fit most 16mm cameras and, with the help 
inteed of money back \qua- Mite Filter Company Austir f an adapter. nearly all lo6mm and &Smm 
Avenue. Chicago 4 The device is per mod The lens is calibrated in F and 7 
For ‘ “i prion ana manently installed with a conventiona toy Phe Cine Balowstar will take pic 
wdapter for ordinary sink taucets or tures. both color and black-and-white. un 


“ ilies Company 


Apartado Num. 2747 through a filter containing nine layers of Forty-second Street, New York City, a 


MEXICO D <reen, each of diftterent mesh, ther listributer 
’ = 39 through three laver ot chemica eact RK & Howe Compan of Chicage 
eparated | creer ind again thre nt wi materiall increase its 

» mesh 

te ive the sereer hax i Taviler. Tavleor Hobson lenses 
\ k it \ water filter with a permanent metalli in 1 because of a larger American de 
liel filter element, which climinates the need mand this product The most famous 
n for filte awement is offered by Ox of thes th Tavior Hobson Cooke 
b ishe th Street ‘ coles 


Fisher product i tales \ small repeating flashtube in the shape 

Polist new cleansi powder fe pot er ned to take thousand 
ot di vation pictures at 1 S000th second in low-cost 


~-peedlight unit 


The ce ind ol sant General Electric Company 
1 Designated the FT-110, this lamp has rela 
elective ligt lume equal to the Ne 

Th 


FOREIGN DUES 
PSA B 


How TO po TT 


t See page 21 
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York ¢ I tion 
he made of plastic and bronze, fits standard 
one-halt-inch pipe lime ind weighs ke F 
= 
. the i is element 
thy FR ¢ t the FR For large movie houses and drive-in Tones { daviicht 
Snapshot ‘ tau theate Bausch & Lomb Optical Con lit 
An i tri ‘ eneth ranging fron te inche 
‘ erie mprises eight lenses. each cor 
hott FR tt ‘ nt flection Ba t hin The achr oe 
\ heat-resistis tting mate Tt ctors ha 
‘ nd tica ealed to ent tha tor n 
t I treme wt nch { 1 tele 1 Mates hall t 
1) Frank G. Bach rach vi 
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t «in PSA d will not 
eve ve 
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“Pops” 


PSA members and their friends in the 
wide-awake cities of the West and Midwest 
will have the opportunity of hearing 
Pops” Whitesell, FPSA, and Honorary 
Master of the PAA, describe and demon 
strate the methods which have made him 
famous tor his photographs of groups 

Through the facilities of the PSA 
National Lecture Program Pops has 
been booked on a five week tour opening 
in Houston about the end of March and 
including the following cities: El Paso 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento 
Seattle, Omaha, Minneapolis, Chicago, Ft 
Wayne, Detroit, Cincinnati, Memphis and 
Oklahoma City Negotiations tor his ap 
pearance in a number of other cities en 
route are in progress at the time this is 
written 

On tour Pops ” will give a briet lecture 
illustrated by many of his more famous 
pictures This is to be tollowed by an 
actual demonstration during which he will 
photograph groups selected from his audi 
ence While he is arranging and posing 
his subjects Pop will explain the rea 
sons tor their placement and the ettect tor 
which he is aiming This will add mate 
rially to the educational value of the 
program 1 phase which had to be slighted 


at the PSA St. Louis Convention because 


of the limited time allotted to him there 


hitesell Lecture Tour 


his return to his courtyard studio 


so that many PSA taces are likely to appear 


who heard him at the 


photographer limited 


By the time this reaches print the sched 


has demonstrate two types tor which the 
new lamp was designed) One draws its 
power trom ordinary household current 
and because of its weight of only three 


pounds (including lamp and reflector) may 


be attached to the side of a camera The 
second pack contains batteries and weigh 
about five and one-half pounds It is 


expected these two packs will serve to 
guide manutacturer in building power 
units for the market, which will consist 
largely of pres ind advanced amateur 
photographers 

\ plastic dome-shaped shield for flash 
reflectors to prevent the danger of accident 
resulting tron hattered lamps has been 
introduced by Nathan-Adler Associates, 149 
East Fifty-seventh Street, New York City 
The new shield is for 5 inch reflectors 
weighs less than 1 ounce ind has a 
highly polished surtace on the inside, mat 


finish on the outer side tor diffusing the 

light The $1.29 shield is attached to the 

reflector and may b wung out of the way 

when changing lamp- The shield is avail 
NOTICE 


All applications for PSA Honor 


consideration in 1950 must be sent 
to Headquarters prior to April 1 
195 This advance in date is re 
quired tor adequately reviewing 


applic ations 
Honors Committet 
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VOIGTLANDER 
BESSA CAMERA 


© Voigtar 145 lens 
Built-in self-timer 
Optical sport finder 
All-metal construction 
Built-in flash synchronization 
Shutter speeds | sec. to 1/2001 & 8B 
6 pictures 24° « 14" of 161%" 2%" 
prints 
Trigger-type shutter re 
boer 
© Lens mount accepts standard Series VI 
filters 
Available of your deoler or 


ase on base 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 


110 West 32nd St. 113 West 31st St. 
New York |, N. Y. 


work, or in blue for daylight flash photog 


ilver-plated contacts 
standard plug extension outlet and 


chrome-plated aplanatic reflector tor stand 


aplanatic reflector for 


for discarding user 


test lamp tor check 


pring steel clainp 1 


PSA INSIGNIA 


Now Available .. . 


LAPEL BUTTON FOR MEN 
PIN FOR WOMEN — SAFETY TYPE 


Rolled Gold Enamel Insignia 


$2.00 Kither Style 


TIE BAR or MONEY CLIP 


Rolled Gold with Enamel Insignia 


$2.25 


TIE CHAIN 


Rolled Gold with Enamel! Insignia 


$2.25 


DECALCOMANIA 


For Store Windows, Camera Cases, 


ete 


3 for $1.00 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 
2005 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


AMAZINGLY 
LOW 
in New Orleans Pops” will process the PRICE! : b 
. negatives he makes during the demonstra } 
tion and will send a print of the best to 
the sponsoring organization. Some he $4950 
plans to submit to salons and exhibitions PM - P 
on the walls of our art museums for the 
first time CASE 
Everyone St Louis 
Convention was completely charmed by $8.50 
the naive wit of this lovable old character ¥ 
who admits he is 74 not 37, but exhibits : 
vitality and energy which are the envy of 
many a younger man The high esteem 
in which he is held was evident at the : 
Awards Banquet when he received the 
Fellowship of PSA. Nor is the veneration 
of the man and th 
to PSA circles At its Chicago Conven ee 
tion last summer the protessional associa 
tion, the PAA, awarded him the rare and 3 J 
coveted Honorary Masters Degree, the ; 4 
ceremony being the climax of the Masters ’ iy, 
Banquet 
ule will probably be complete but any d 4 
organization on or close to the route indi E 
cated above may be able to obtain an y oo 
open date by wiring or telephoning to ia 
P. H. Oelman at 411 Main St., Cincinnati 
Ohio The cost to the sponsor will be 
less than $10 
able in white tor general black-and-white 4j 
raphy in color | 
The mounting brackets on two new be} 
Mendelsohn Speedguns told alongside th 
battery cases for convenient storing in 
svnchro shutters, the new guns teature + 
lightweight Dural construction atin 
finish 
cell heavy duty battery case and inch . fe 
| 
; ard lamps, is $14.95 The Serie 1200, at re 
$11.45 takes three medium-size cells and 
has a S-inch chrome 
midget lamps ih 
The Kalite Flash Extension Unit, con 
sisting of twenty feet of rubber-covered 
‘ wire with standard household plug and at, 
] incorporating light weight and satety 
feature is Kalart’s newest item The 
$109 price includes ai concentrating 
a midget-lamp reflector with two safety 
leatures: a bulb ejector 
lamps, and a built-in xx 
ing continuity of circuit and possible short 
circuit The three-ounce weight of the * 
socket and reflector prevent sagging of the 
unit when its attached 
to a chai a door, et for side light 7 
or extension flash work : 
\ transparent flash synchronizer, the 7 
Po Ray-O-Flash Synchromat, which is mad ‘ 
of lucite, is offered | American Cineloto ‘s 
Corporation 1560 Broadw ay at $12.50 
| 


share of the traveling costs. PSA does the 


srranging at no profit. Contact P. H. Ocl 
The President's Page 


onventions 


For this activity we need local enthus 


PSA is a bie organization. Because ot 


it ize there growing posssbilit that 


Headquarters 
PSA history was the purchase of our head 
juarters building at O5 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia By owning our own office 


reatest accomplishment in recent 


building we need no longer pay costly rent 


nt previously in housing 


ind so 


will be available i r activities 


Ir der tot to know each other 


owe much to tt or en . 

better and to minimize these growing pain We owe t e Cornerstone Mem 
bers for financing this headquarters build 

aye t the Memlx One of these ing pu i \ tew more Cornerstone 


Met 


chase complete! 


shiy ure needed to cover the pur 


Your oftee ind Board of Directors are 
rapping with problems vitally impor Notice that we have not asked the mem 
, tant to the memibx 1) Our policy with bership generally to pay for this building 
semed to PSA |} Actually the Cornerstone Members are 
eginning photographer and Peesipent Joun G. Mutoer, APSA 
’ . members to get more for their money than 
r to change our policy and start printing li vou wish to become a Cornerstone 
' PSA Journal Content inforn n on how to make better pictures Member, note again the announcement ‘ 
You can help by telling me which policy printed in the 19 PSA JournaL Annual 
hx me time there have been two fins Just drop a penny post card to which, incidentally, took the place of the 
ial eNAL should prir Some feel ans maid imma Oa 5 am in faver of Let me remind you, your comments on 
that the | RNA } ad emphasize bett sa » how to make better pictur these matter ire invited. Write to me at 
phot ph ml how tf ' plish it r“ Lam in favor of printing PSA gossij PSA Headquarte or at Building 26, Ko 
while anotl that the JouRna tch PSA J aie lak Park, Rochester 4, New York 
APSA, President 
Beginners 
all othe the ama The Board knows that we need activiti 
te to tell besinncrs for the newcomers in PSA. It realize: that Frank R. Fraprie, Hon.FPSA 
how best t nak ood picture The i 
that wt ire new in serie t ‘ nateur photography and that one o! priate 
amateur pl ire a to read the best wa to do this is to help beginne : nor I nk Roy Fray Hon. FPSA 
to-the-pomt, meat ticle n photography Considerable tt ght is bei iven to de \ an eu nt as edit ot American 
umd that it PsA RNA duty to sup pment olf a program tk beginner 
it mation. Thi p teels that ve Ip us by sending in your idea dies 
\ ossip of the type now found in the Terri Why not drop me a penny post card? the ce 26 nimmcies 
rial Columns is ™ J the time it 1 \t present, we plan the following Phi rint vhich pears on the op 
printed that it has littl value to the read 1. Beginning this month, PSA Journa te has been hung in nearly 150 
und that it is interestu ' 1 sma will print a monthly column designed t n It was taken in Taormina, Sicily 
fraction of the embership, not to the wypeal to the beginner. It will emphasize m hromatic film x yellow filter 
uss, They maintain that PSA vershiy How-To-Do-It.” This column will be on =! 10 second at {.8. Mr. Fraprie tried tor 
‘ ecome more valuable 1) PSA J RNA 1 temporary trial basis Its continuatior tw ‘ ! made rt ess than 12 nega 
in change it 1 u aN 1 artich will depend upon member responsé tives lore tt the light and position 
lesigned to tell r memix how to in A system of awards for achievement the | lady, who objected to being 
prove and enjoy their photographic hobby it levels lower than the top is being ymhotographed, ¢ tly as he wanted them 
The second school feels that how -to-do-it planned. Just what accomplishments will The print is a ight enlargement trom ° 
niormation is already bei covered in be rewarded and what the form of recog the wh negative without any hand 
ther photographic magazines and theretore ition will be has not been decided. Your sork or dodging 
is not necessa in PSA Journa Thi ideas will be welcome Mr. Frapri uctive participation in the 
‘ roup at PSA JouRNAL man as a As a result of a suggestion from on photographie | hing field will be 
house organ amd a t i te ft the District Representatives, we are con missed t his influence will be felt for 
what the members are doing and generally idering a Division for Beginning Photo many ars to come In his final editorial 
\ to print new They feel that each memlx ipher in Amerwan Pi graphy, he stated that 
is interested in what the th ow 1 + The Lecture Program is be it had alwa een | pol to win 4 
loing » ing expa her. Verv soon there will ecognition of the basic principle that pho 
At present PSA Journa in a i ca coast tour by “ Pops” Whitesell tography as a means of expression pos 
he it ann t ist tn i ind H an plan te it al ny the tt ntial ith ot tr ith which 
mation t me iminatior New Vork Central from Cincinnati to Pitt leads t technical pertectior and of! 
another of those cas where we cant eld, Massachusetts. By the National Le« imaginatior which leads to artist 
have our cake and cat it t I ‘ ture Program plan each local group in a vcelen 
we must decide soon whether to continu iven speaker's circuit pay the speaker tor May he er » his retirement for many 
with the Territorial Columns and goss} his appearance and later pays its prorata many years to come F.Q Jr 
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oo 
M « vou can stir up interest in your 
# valua persona ntact etweet the 
membership and the offer be lost 
U nek thes ircumstance the Society 
management metir ack information 
3, 
necessary to make decisior 
There is also th lanver that the individ a 
ml member will « interest because he 
feels that he has no part in the manage ae 
i. 
10 
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i 
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PHOTOPROGRESS 


IN 1949* 


By GLENN E. MarrnHews, FPSA 


Ta PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY along with other busi- 
ness in the world felt the effect of the general business 
recession that occurred during the year. Even so, pro- 
duction of sensitized materials and equipment continued 
at a moderately high level throughout the year and a 
number of new products were introduced An appre- 
ciable capital investment in new and improved plant 
facilities was made in several plants in the past few 
years, one large company having spent more than 100 
million dollars for such facilities. Employment in photo- 
manufacture and sales fields had risen nearly 100 per 
cent since 1939 and some cut-back appeared likely, al- 
though one authority considered that employment in his 
concern would probably level off at about 50 per cent 
above prewar 


Materials and Equipment 


Introduction of motion picture films on the new acetate 
stock, announced by Eastman in 1948, was proceeding 
gradually for both non-color and color pictures. No 
change in handling film on the new safety stock was 
necessary, compared with nitrate base, except that a 
different splicing cement was required 

A significant development of the year was the an- 
nouncement by the Du Pont Company in June of a new 
release positive color film in which a synthetic polymer 
or resin replaces gelatin. The film has three light- 
sensitive layers, each sensitized differently, the top layer 
being blue-sensitive, the middle layer, red-sensitive, and 
the bottom layer, green-sensitive. The light-sensitive 
silver halide grains are suspended in three synthetic 
polymer layers which combine the function of a carrier 
and color generators. The polymer molecules have at- 
tached to them chemically the necessary color formers to 
produce the subtractive printing colors, magenta, cyan 
and yellow, in the order named from top to bottom of 
the film The silver grains, when developed, are inti- 
mately in contact with the color forming groups, which 
results in high efficiency of dye formation, increased 
resolution, and makes possible the use of very thin lavers. 
Processing can be done on a slightly modified conven- 
tional type developing machine 

\ completely new type of negative color film, known 
as Kodak Ektacolor, first announced in 1947 as a research 
became available to professional photog- 
It is intended for exposure with 


development 
raphers in September 
\fter development, the film presents a 
image combined with positive colored 


artificial light 
‘ ol 


Matrices for color printing are made through 


negative 
masks 


the Amemtcana ANNUAL, 1 yearbook of the 
AMERICANA 
al Editor, Kodak Research 


Laboratories, Rochester 4, N y 
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appropriate color filters by printing onto a new panchro- 
matic material called Pan Matrix Film. The making of 
color separation negatives is obviated. Finally, color 
prints can be made by any one of several known methods. 

Ansco announced two new color films: Plenacolor Roll 
Film in 120 and 620 sizes to be developed to a color nega- 
tive, and a duplicating color stock known as Type 232 for 
making 16-mm color prints. On the latter material the 
sound track will be sulfided for best quality sound. 

The Kodak Flexichrome process is a method of making 
colored prints from black-and-white negatives or from 
color transparencies by hand coloring a gelatin relief 
image with dyes. The negative or transparency is first 
printed onto a special stripping film on which the relief 
image is formed, the silver is bleached out and replaced 
with a black dye called a modeling agent. The relief is 
then stripped from the film support and transferred to a 
As colors are applied with a brush, the 

Corrections 
This process 


paper support 
black dye is displaced from the relief image 
and changes were said to be done easily. 
was demonstrated first in New York in June. 
Other new sensitized materials included the following: 
Ansco Monodex Paper (single contrast); Aspan Film 
(100 ASA Index) made in France by the As de Trefle 
Company; Du Pont High Speed Pan Type 428 Sheet 
Film (160 ASA Index); Gevaert Artona Paper (warm 
tone contact); Gevaert Diaversal Paper (positive from 
positive by diffusion to lower layer of unexposed silver 
bromide from top layer after development and removal 


Fastman Kodak 


Design Having 
Left view 


ween-the-Lens Shutter 
Speed of 1/800 Second shows 
light from camera 
while Right view shows five shutter 
blades that pivot and rotate to give one 


exposure is made 


ver blades which entering 


shutter 1 


prevent 
being cocked 
smooth continuous 
movement when 
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Kodacolor Film, Type A 
Kodagraph Autoposi 


of nevative in top layer) 


Kodak Opal Paper K (warm tone) 


tive Film (direct positive film for reproducing drawings) 
For scientific spectra studies in the extreme ultraviolet 
an experimental emulsion was made available known as 
Kodak SWR Film Photographic emulsions for nuclear 
track research were supplied by Eastman Kodak Com 
pany in pellicle form (approximately 250 microns thick ) 
without the usual gla upport \n improved nus lear 
rack prhate desiwnated as Kodak NTB-3. was introduced 
which is capable of recording charged particles at mini 
mum 
\ccordit to an article in the \Netional Photo Dealer 
nore than 150 different twee if cameras for still pho 
tography were on sale ranging in price from less than a 
dollar toe S50 rice reductions were made on camera 
und othe equipment during the latter part of the vear 
Addition to the mall camera market included = the 
Ansco \utomatn Retlex Avia Karat 12 with 3.5 
\potar Bolsev B ,5-mm Ciro 35 and Ciro-tlex 
Model Century (st apt x 3 with Gratlol 
Back): Hasselblad Single-Lens Reflex: Ilford Advocate 
with Dallmever { 4.5: Kodak Tourist with Synchro 
Rapid S Shutter: Kodak Retlex Il: Rovee Retlex with 
Wollensak f 4.5: Rectatlex (Italian) with stigmometer, a 
evilindrical let md pri which distorts the image unl 
n absolute to V idan 4 Zeiss Contax 
The Hasselblad camera | manutactured by \ Hassel 
lad i i Swedet It made aft 
taink teel a nia i toa hare hutter with elever 
ingu from one second to second The 
wt of setting the shutter multaneously winds the film 
U.S. Camer 12: 3 January 1949 The shutter on 


the Kodak Tourist is a radically new design, having blades 
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that pivot and rotate through a partial circle inside the 
shutter housing. As the rotation progresses, the shutter 
opens and closes By combining these motions into one 
smooth, continuous movement, shutter speeds are obtained 
double previous peaks in a shutter of this size. An ac- 
curate top speed of 1/800 sec nd is obtained. (Figure 1.) 

The Polaroid Land Camera was announced in 1948 
and placed on sale in the United States in 1949. A print 
is provided in about a minute after the exposure, but no 
usable negative. The advantages and limitations of the 
camera were described in an article in the Consumer's 
Research Bulletin for July. A small exposure meter was 
made by the General Electric Company for use with this 
camera 

\ few sub-miniature cameras were introduced, some 
shaped like watches and others like cigaret packets. In- 
cluded in this group were the Japanese-made Steky, the 
Petal, the Rubina, and the Myracle II, and the German- 
made Steinbeck ABC. Most of these cameras use 16-mm 
film except the Petal which makes six pictures on a film 
disk 

Progress of operations and other clinical subjects may 
he recorded rapidly with the Coreco Bucky Automatic 
Color Camera which uses a disklike shutter and synchro- 
nized flash illumination (Phot. Age 4: 16, \pril 1949) 
\n experimental camera equipped with a 6-inch, f/1 lens 
36 degrees of arc was built at the Institute of 
University of Rochester It 
capable of exposing one picture per second and was in- 


covering 
Optics was said to be 
tended for aerial photography and for reproducing X-ray 
images on fluorescent screens 

Approximately 45 different mi dels of 8-mm and 16-mm 
domestic- and foreign-made cine cameras were sold in 
the United States according to an article in the February 
Vational Photo Dealer. The trend of recent 


years appears toward more and more 8-mm equipment 


issue of 


for home use with 16-mm sound film apparatus for busi- 
ness and educational use. New items in these fields in- 
cluded the following Ampro Stylist 16-mm_ Projector; 
Bell & Howell Auto-8 and Regent 8-mm Projector; Cine 
Kodak Reliant 8-mm Camera and Kodascope Fight-71 
DeJur Fadematic Movie Camera and DeJur 
Projector (both Revere 
the Ranger 77°, and “ 67 lurret and Revere 
8-mm Projector; Victor Envoy 16-mm Sound Projector 


Projector 
8-mm cameras, 


S-mm): three 


\ new series of lenses for 8-mm and 16-mm cameras was 


described by J. D. Haves and K. Pestrecov (Amer 
Cinemat. 30: 348, July 1949) 

\ new type of molded lens known as the Ektalite 
Field Lens was announced in January. In appearance 


it resembles a flat disk with many small grooves molded 


into one side. Sides of the grooves near the edge of the 


lens have a high degree of arc while those near the center 
ire almost flat. There are 200 or more ridges to the inch 
The lens was used in the view finder of several cameras 
ind in a table viewer for small slides to give increased 
wer-all image brightness. (Figure 2.) 


enlarger circular 22-watt 
a modified integrating sphere 


The engi 


\ photographic using a 
luorescent lamp inside 


lamphouse was announced in September 


1950 
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Fastman K sh 
Iie | ‘ 1 tiat ‘ 
table view P 


neering aim in designing this equipment was to produce 
the “coolest and most even illumination possible for the 
The apparatus, known as the Kodak Flurolite 
Enlarger, was said to be very satisfactory for color work 
| Cold light 
lamphouses were developed in several sizes to fit various 


negative.” 
as well as use with black-and-white negatives 
enlargers by the Aristo Grid Lamp Company. One design 
called a Cold Light Pack 
camera to an enlarger. 

Other items of equipment included the following 
Norwood V.P. Color Pemperature Meter; Volomat En- 
largement Densitometer (made in France); LaBelle 
*500” Automatic Slide Projector; Spencer MC De 
lineascope; and Leitz Bindomat for 2 x 2-inch slides. 

J. I. Crabtree discussed “ Rapid Processing of Films 
and Papers” (PSA Journat 15: 130, February 1949) 
and H. A. Miller, H. D. Russell and J. I. Crabtree gave 
details on “ Direct-Positive Processing of the New Kodak 
Blue Base Reversal Films” (ibid. 15: 382, June 1949) 
A paper on the “ Chemical Economics of Spray Proc- 
was published by G. I. P. Levenson in_ the 
March issue of British Kinematography. At the fall 
meeting of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, C. E 


could be used to convert a 


essing 


Ives and C. J. Kunz described rapid processing of motion 
picture film with types of equipment much more compact 
than that in current rhe equipment is stated t 
satisfy the needs also for television and field use 


use 


\ new research laboratory for the study of photo- 
materials and equipment under tropical conditions was 
Kodak Company in March in 

An educational institute of pho 
tography known as George Eastman House, Inc., was 
opened formally on November 9 at Rochester, New York 


opened by Eastman 


Panama City, Panama 


Color Photog raphy 


With the slacking off in general business conditions 
and the accompanying drop in purchasing power of con 
sumers of photographic materials, the amateur and pro 
fessional for the first time since the end of the war was 
able to find adequate supplies of color materials. Some 
of these materials were also being shipped abroad and a 
of color 


few new processes were announced \ survey 


materials available and expected on the British market 
was published by W. D. Emanuel (Photography 4: 25 
May 1949) 
color photography was published by Mees (Endeavor 7 


\ concise review of processes of modern 


31, October 1948) 
Anscocolor Positive and Kodachrome 35-mm films con 
tinued to be very popular. The improved Kodacolor 


4 


rach Higl 


Sfeed { 
om a free balloon at 95,000 feet 
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Particle passed through 2 


Film (daylight type) with colored coupler masks was 
reported to yield superior color prints, including Dye 
rransfer prints, compared with the older film. Supple- 
mentary data on exposure and filters for each emulsion 
of several types of color sheet films were being packed 
with every box of film. A new line of color compensating 
filters for use over the camera lens when making slight 
corrections in the color balance of the exposing light was 
announced by Eastman Kodak Company The signifi 
cant relation between light sources and colored objects 
was discussed by R. M. Evans (/ilum. Eng. 44: 47, 
January 1949), 

Better quality reproduction of color photographs and 
wider use of color photography to illustrate stories in 
many national magazines and other publications was 
noted in recent years. One of the most interesting set of 
color illustrations were those made by F. W. Goro for 
an article on the structure of the atom (Life 26: 68, May 
16, 1949) lo get the uranium atom on one sheet of 
color film, four different lenses were used, the position 
of the film holder was changed 15 times and a total of 33 
exposures were made. 

According to a leading article in the October 5 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal, the well established position 
of the Technicolor Corporation in the field of professional 
color motion pictures was being challenged by processes 
being introduced by Ansco, Eastman Kodak Company 
and Du Pont. The Ansco process was announced in 
1945 and consists of a multilayer film which can be 
exposed in any 35-mm professional camera, developed 
by reversal to a color positive from whi h duplicates are 
Details were in four 
papers in the July issue of the Journal of the Society of 
Votion Picture Engineers 


made of processing discussed 


rrade tests were reported to be in progress on a new 
multilayer negative film known as Eastman Color Nega- 
tive which, on processing, ¥ ields a color negative made up 
ol 
printed on another multilayer film called Eastman Color 
Print Film 
to be the convenience and speed ol processing 


vellow, magenta and cyan images This negative is 


\ major advantage of these films was stated 


Thus far Du Pont had only announced a color print 
film for making color prints from separation negatives. 
This film is called Du Pont Release Positive Color Film, 
Pype 275 Five papers describing the structure, prop- 
erties, exposure, processing and sound-track printing of 
this film were read October 11 at the fall meeting of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers in Hollywood. 


\t the fall meeting of the SMPE, J. G. Capstaff de- 


and HT. L.. Bradt, University Rochester 


NTB3 


art j 


leniified as 


plates 


Stack of 45 


recorded a track 


J i Nucleu 


and 
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; I fe. 
a 
Plates suspended fr 
= 


svribed 35-mm stripping 


negative film from which the two upper layers are wet- 


an experimental multilayer 
Stripped sepa ately onto special transfer supports before 
development. The resulting three films are then pro essed 


to give three color-separation negatives which can be 
printed by any one of several processes 

According to F. Hift in the October 15 issue of Motion 
Picture Herald, 39 feature pictures were processed by 
Fechnicolor in 1948 and about 50 were expected to be 
completed in 1949. Currently accepted color processes 
of all types could take care of no more than 80 features 
400 that 


Until the war 


out of an approximate total of nearly were 


Tech 


three-color cameras in this country 


likely to be made during the vear 
nicolor had only 26 


and 4 cameras in England, as reported by F. J lavlor in 


the October 22 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. Since 
the war, ten more cameras were built and the capacity 
of their laboratories in Hollywood was doubled The 


1949 output of the laboratories was expected to amount 
to 300 million feet of color film 

Cinecolor and Trucolor both two color processes, have 
iffered Fechnicolor for several 


some compe tition to 


vears: other processes suc h as Anscocolor and Polacolot 
were used chietly for topical pictures or cartoons In 
October that 


take the processing of three-color feature pictures 


Cinecolor announced they could under 


In France two additive processes of color photography 


were described which were known as Mondiacolor and 


Dugromacolor, respectively The former was reported 
to be a four-color mosaic screen process (Cimémat. fran 
1948) and the latter 
splitter and special lenses which distributes the light in 
blue filters to form 
three superimposable images (Le Cinéopse 25: 4, Febru 


iry 1949) 


p. 97, September 25 uses a beam 


three rays through red, green and 


Scientifu 


Investigation in 


Investigation 


nuclear physics with the aid of 
sper ially prepared nuc lear photographic emulsions were 
and at 
Nuclear 


bromice 


conducted in the laboratory, on high mountains 


high altitudes with the aid of free balloons 


track emulsions contain many times more silver 


per unit area than ordinary emulsions. They are designed 
to record the tracks of electrically charged partic les and 
under high mag 


track is 


when the developed plate ts examined 


nification. the number of grains in a counted 


the curvature and length is measured, and from these data 


information is found on the nature and properties of 
the particle producing the track It was reported by 
H. L. Bradt and B. Peters that nuclear plat are an 
excellent tool for the study of the heavier nuclei of the 
primary cosmic radiation, among which were found atom 


numbers roughly between carbon and tron I xperiments 


were conducted with stacks of plates attached to a tree 
balloon at ver ¥ feet (Physical Review 74 1828 
December 15, 1948 (Figure 3.) 

Several methods of recording electron tracks in nuclear 


emulsions were described by R. H. Herz who attempted to 
establish range-energy relationships for electrons (ibid 
75: 478 1949) 


February 1 Mesons were produced 
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artificially in January in the new 130-inch cyclotron at 
the University of Rochester by bombarding a target with 
protons. A nuclear physics laboratory manual issued by 
the Heinicke Instrument Corporation, Rochester, N , a 
contained a well-written article by B. Peters on “ The In- 
terpretation of Tracks in Nuclear Photographic 
Emulsions 

In the preliminary tests with the great 200-inch Hale 
telescope on Mt. Palomar in California, galaxies of light 
as distant as a thousand million light years away were 
recorded on photographic plates (Collier's 123: 19, May 
7, 1949). (Figure 4.) A planned program of research 
with this mighty camera began which is hoped will reveal 
the size and composition of the universe. Work was about 
to start with the cannon-like 48-inch Schmidt telescope 
on a four year project to make an atlas of the universe 
(V. Y. Times 98: 32, June 15, 1949). At each of two 
stations near La Cruces, New Mexico, a group of three 
From the 
photographs measurements can be made of the height of 
the meteor trails and their paths charted more act urately 
From these data, the density of the atmosphere 50 to 75 
miles up can be determined (Sci. News Letter 55: 21, 
January 8, 1949) 

\ color translating ultraviolet microscope developed by 
the Research Laboratory of Polaroid Corporation was 
The ap- 
detected in three 
narrow bands in the ultraviolet, by photographing them 
on adjacent portions of 35-mm film, developing and fixing 
them in a few seconds, and then projecting them through 
filters to give a visible colored image. The project is 
sponsored by the American Cancer Society and the Office 
of Naval Research (Science 109: 371, April 15, 1949) 

‘esearch in phosphors (sensitive materials which glow 


cameras were being used to record meteors. 


hailed 2s a new tool for biological research. 


paratus translates invisible images, 


in the dark) resulted in new ways to take photographs 
by heat. A screen is coated with the phosphor, and the 
heat radiation of the object, for example, a teakettle on 
a hot plate, is focused on the screen through use of a 
Here under ultraviolet radiation 
the image can be examined or photographed. The use 
heat called 
Research in applications of phosphors 
was reported by F. Urbach and co-workers in the Journal 
of the Optical Society of 


\n improved device that photographs objects, develops, 


curved, metal mirror 


of phosphors for direct measurement is 
thermography. 
Imerica for August 
fixes, washes, and dries the film in four seconds, and then 
projects it for inspection was built by the Kenyon Instru- 
ment Company for use by the Air Force and the Army 
Signal Corps. It may also be used for rapid processing 
The film magazine takes 
a film roll 400-feet long, enough to last seven hours of 


and inspection of radiographs 


continuous operation 
at about 135° F 
M. Brown, L. L 
(J. Franklin Inst 
In 1942 the 
request of the U.S 


rhe processing solutions are used 
This device was first described by F 
Blackman and C. J. Kunz in 1946 
242: 203, September 1946) 

Standards Association at the 
Army and Navy issued a “ Photo- 
graphic Exposure Computer 


American 


as an emergency standard 


(Z38.2.2-1942) It consisted of tables of light values 
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Ficure 4. Hale 200-inch Telescope Records Spiral Nebula 


February 18, 1949 with an exposure of 60 minutes 
is estimated to be about 300 million times as bright as the sun 


for various geographic al latitudes, months of the year, and 
hours of the day, and of tables for different types of 
scenes and sky conditions from which the correct ex- 
posure could be determined for a given negative material. 
Much of the data on which the computer was based were 
determined by L. A. Jones and H. R. Condit of the 
Kodak Research Laboratories and are set forth in a 
treatise entitled “ Sunlight and Skylight as Determinants 
of Photographic Exposure (J. Opt. Soc. Amer, 38: 123, 
February 1948; ibid. 39: 94, February 1949) 
Photographs were released in August of the atomic 
bomb tests during 1948 on Eniwetok Atoll in the Marshall 
Islands (Life 27: 74, September 12, 1949) (Figure 5.) 
What were believed to be the highest altitude photo 
from an airplane were taken with a 


graphs ever made f 
Banshee 


new CA-8 cartographic camera installed in a 
Navy jet fighter. The photographs were made on August 
21 from altitudes of 48,846 feet and 51,089 feet, respec 
tively. Using a benthoscope diving bell, Otis Barton set 
a new deep sea diving record off Smuggler’s Cove, ¢ ali 
fornia by descending to 4,500 feet. He also made photo- 
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Vessier 8] m 
This nebula is about 3 million light years distant and its total brightness 


Wis wlomar Observatories 


Ursa Major. This photograph was made on 


graphs until his lighting system failed at 4,100 feet. Flash 
sequence photographs were taken at night from an alti- 
tude of about 2,000 feet over New York City on June § 
using K-24 (7-inch focal length) cameras and a new 
T-12 flash cartridge. Each cartridge was said to produce 
50 million candlepower and to last 0.03 
(Figure 6.) Approximately 260,000 square miles of 
\laska were photo-mapped by the U.S. Air Force during 
the past three years 

New developments in equipment tor aerial recon- 


second 


naissance photography were described by Col. G. W 
Goddard in the March issue of Photogrammetric Engt- 
neering Various cameras are described ranging from 
24-inch to 240-inch focal length. New types of flash 
bomb and flash cartridge will permit better night pho- 
tography from high altitudes. One scheme called the 

dust bomb” scatters the flash powder into a cloud 
where it is ignited to give a tremendous illumination 
Photographs made with one new type of aerial camera 
were reproduced in Life for August 1, 1949. The film is 
exposed as it rolls past a slit behind the lens while the 
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imera wings in an arc from horizon to horizon 
Figure 7.) \t an altitude ot ( feet the camera 
takes in a span of over 450 mile 

Motion Pictures and Television 
Chere was a marked increase during 1949 in the pro 

duction of l6-mm filn for various uses in education 
ruisine cience and entertainment It is estimated that 
ibout 25 of the nation’s 2 100 schools have projec 
tor About 500 feature picture ind topical subject 
which had served their usefulne for theater showing 
were released in recent years for educational use These 


films are released to schools or rented for 


through 


tocdian 


hing biln 
inal Holly 


museums oF pecial libraries by 
\bout 1 


wood film now circulates 


million feet of orig 


undet this program 


Improved tlm ind equipment handled by skilled pet 


enabled the 


onnel having 35-mm production experienc 


rroduction of many educational and documentary films 
of a truly prot ional nature An analysis of the con 
tent and application ot several such films can be toune 


moderate tees 


in every issue of Business Screen and Educational Screen 
One of the finest documentary films of recent years was 
Robert Flaherty’s picture, Louisiana Story,” which won 
several international awards 

An expanded use was noted of motion pictures for 
scientific investigation in engineering, medicine, physics 
and other technical fields Three high 
speed photography were held by the Soc ety of Motion 


my} on 


Subjects discussed covered lighting 
motion rocket 
\ symposium was also held on February 


Picture Engineers 
X-ray 
missile studies 

17 by the Roval Photographic Society on the subject ot 
gas discharge tubes for illumination tor photography 
(Phot. J. 89B: 46, May-June 1949). P. Michaut pub 
lished details on the scientific cinema in France and in 
cluded developments in photography by infrared and 
ultraviolet radiation (Sight and Sound 18: 55, Spring 
1949) An account of research and development work in 
stereoscopic motion picture systems by two British firms 
was published in Mav in British Kinematography 


and guided 


cameras pictures 


Motion pictures for entertamment appeared to be en 
With the 


loss of a ta per entage ot toreign business as a result of 


tering a transitional period of their history 


quota restrictions and exchange difficulties, the industry 


drastically from 700 
400 in 1949 


nificant was the very rapid growth of television and 


it production — sé hedules some 


features in 1947 to about Even more sig 
(lrop-off in theater box office receipts attributed in part 
to a willingness of many theater-goers to remain at home 


ind watch their television sets. Various aspects of this 
analyzed in the 
Fortune Movies: End of an Era? \ 
round table discussion on the movies was conducted May 

California, 


Life 
? 


and the results were published in their issue for June 27 


whole problem were \pril issue of 


under the title 


13-15 by magazine at San Bernardino 


Iwo basic systems of large-screen theater television 


were being evaluated by the motion picture industry: (1) 
the direct projection system whereby high brilliance tube 
images are projected by a reflective optical system; and 


(2) the intermediate-film system using standard motion 


1950 
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picture technique from kinescope images photographed on 
film and rapidly processed and then projected. Infor- 
mation on both systems and their relative operational 
costs are given in a report of the Theater lelevision Com 
mittee of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers and 
published in that Society's Journal for March. In April 
a symposium on engineering tec hniques of theater tele 
vision was held in New York by this Society and the 
papers were published in August 

Phe television film processing mac hine installed in the 
Paramount Theater in 1948 was used a number of times 
during the year. The President's “ state of the Union 
address given on January 5 in the House of Representa 
tives was projected less than 60 seconds later in New York 
to the Paramount Theater audience, most of whom could 
probably see the expression on his face as well or better 
than those in the rear of the House of Representatives 
An improved design of the intermediate film apparatus at 
the Paramount Theater, was installed in the Chicago 
Theater, Chicago, Mlinois (/nternat. Projectionist 21: 18, 
August 1949) 

As the number of video transmitters grew in the coun 
try, the need for motion picture program material in 
creased Much of this material was adventure and 
mystery serial stories, each chapter being made to last 
27 minutes. Time, Incorporated pure hased the “ Crusade 
in Europe series produced originally by March of Time 
for Twentieth Century Fox Film Corporation CBS 
Felevision bought the rights to 52 full-length British pic 
tures and Station WPIX, New York, added 36 British 
feature pictures to 24 \lexander Korda pictures already in 
its files (Video No. 24, March 21, 1949) 

Two interesting television demonstrations were given 
at the Atlantic City session of the American Medical As 
sociation in June. Color televised images of actual oper 
ations were transmitted on a closed circuit from the At 
lantic City Hospital to the Convention Hall where large 
groups of persons attending the meeting could watch the 
details on 10 receivers with 12 inch screens. Occasionally 
the color image was changed to black and white and the 
contrast was striking. The demonstration was staged by 
Columbia Broadcasting System with the cooperation of 
Smith, Kline and French Laboratories of Philadelphia 
The second demonstration was concerned with television 
interpretation of roentgenograms. More exact interpre 
tation and greater usefulness was claimed to result by 
changing the density and contrast of the transmitted 
images, Teaching in large lecture halls will be facilitated 
by this procedure The demonstration was presented by 
the University of Ilinois College of Medicine and con 
ducted by the Radio Corporation of \merica in coopera 
tion with E. R. Squibb & Sons (J. Amer. Med. Asso. 140 
1099. July 30. 1949) 


Industrial and Technical Uses 
rhe tedious job of making an extended search of the 
literature on a subject will be simplified greatly by the 
use of a machine called a Microfilm Selector, of which 
an experimental model was built for the Library of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Office of Tech 
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nical Services. The Selector, an electronic device, scans 
abstracts printed on 2,000-foot rolls of 35-mm film, and 
selects and makes copies of any abstract corresponding to 
a previously selected code The device scans 60,000 
items in a minute and one reel of film can replace a halt 
million library cards (/nd. Bul!. of A. D. Little, Inc. No 
257, September 1949) 

One of the largest microfilming projects ever set up Was 
the copying of 22 million Veterans Administration pre 
mium cards on file in 14 different offices in this country 
The job of copying them on 16-mm film was completed 
by Recordak Corporation in 18 weeks. Photoprints were 
also made exactly the size of the original card. Destruc 
tion of libraries in Germany resulted in a great dearth ot 
books. Microfilming was being used to restock the 


raphed 

nade with a 

7 Strip Camera by rotating the 

s the line of flight. Experiment conducted 
University Optical Research Laboratory 
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Erith on Portraiture. J. Erith. Fountain Press, London 
Feininger on Photography. A. Feininger. Zitt Davis Publishing 
Co., Chicago 
“ Strobe” the Lively Light. H. Luray. Camera Craft Pub . 
lishing Co., San Francisco 
Better Color Movie F. Bond. Camera Craft Publishing Co., 
San Francisco 
Color Movie Making for Everybody. C. Cook. McGraw-Hill i 
Book Co., New York 
Farbenflm and Farbenphoto. M. Feiss. K. Meister, Geneva, 
Switzerland 
Aerial Photography in Urban Planning and Research M.C 
Branch, Jr., Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
Medical Photography. Radiographic and Clinical T. A. Long- 
more Focal Press, London, 4th ed 
Photographic Aids to Clinical Dental Practice. J. M. Dyce 
Staples Press, New York 
Modern Photoengraving. L. Flader and J. S. Mertle. Modern 
Photoengraving Publishers, New York 
Element f Sound Recording. J. G. Frayne and H. Wolfe 
Wiley & Sons, Inc, New York 
Principles of Stereoscopy. HH. C. McKay, American Photo- 
graphic Publishing Co Boston 
La photographie a l'infra-rouge M. Deribéré. P. Montel, Paris 


2nd ed 

Photo-Almanach Prisma, Les Editions Prisma. Paris, 3rd ed 

Le cinema scientifique francois. P. Thevenard and G. Tassel. La 
Jeune Parque, Paris 

The Technology of 16-mm Sound Motion Pictures W.H 
Offenhauser, Jr. Interscience Publishers, Inc., New York 

Techia del Cine en Color Jt F. Encinas Dossat, S. A 
Madrid 

Ueine Foto-Praxi W. Heering. F. Bruckmann, Munich 


Ficure Multifliach Photo showwu 1 Baseba 
Schmitz, pitcher of Chicago Cubs, ts hown pitching a curve 
over the plate as camera iste 9 electr flash record 


of the flight of the ba 


damaged libraries by making master copies on 35-mm film ‘gS 
and printing on l6o-mm film 

Many a baseball fan has argued for years on whether 
a curve ball thrown by a pitcher really curves. A series 
of tests were conducted in a dirigible hanger at Lake 
hurst, New Jersey With the use of two cameras and 9 
Kodatron flash lamps, nine images of the ball in flight 
were recorded on each film John Schmitz, ace pitcher 
of the Chicago Cubs, threw the balls and the pictures 
proved conclusively that the ball actually curved; in 
fact. it was shown that it rarely goes straight over the 


plate (Figure 8.) 


Bibliography 
\ new magazine, Functional Photography was launched 
in October for the prote ional and the technician. It is 
published by The Press Centre Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London 
E. With the September issue. Minicam Photog 


raphy (Cincinnati, Ohio) changed its name to Vodern 
Photograph The Penrose Annual, well known British 
yearbook on the gt uprhic irts field, resumed public ition 
again alter a lapse of eight vear 


\ list of new books includes the following 


San F LIGHT TRIANGLE Frank J. Heller 
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Newhall, Simon & Schuster, New Vorh — 
The ( Pi j Development - 
National Educatior New York 
lishing Co 
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AGITATE BLACK AND WHITE ROLL FILM IN A DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING TANK 


By JoHNNyY AppLeseep, APSA 


- developing is probably the least understood and 
most troublesome of all steps in photography. It causes 
more troubles to beginners than all other problems put 
together 

Certain agitation precautions are necessary in develop- 
ing film in daylight tanks when the film is wound on 
spiral reels. These precautions avoid such troubles as 
air bells and development streaks of various types 

Be sure to load the film into the spiral reel so that it 
does not touch itself. That is, make sure that the film 
lies in the concentric spiral channels of the reel. There 
will be no development at points where the film touches 
itself. Practicing in white lights with scrap film is a 
good idea. The beginner will do well at first to use an 
orthochromatic film like Verichrome or Plenachrome, 
which can be handled in the light of a Series 2 safelight 
This safelight provides enough illumination so that you 
can see what you are doing. Do not use the Series 2 
for panchromatic films, though 

Better results are obtained by dropping the loaded reels 
into the developer than by pouring the developer on the 
film after placing the reels into the empty tank. For this 
reason, the tank should be filled with developer before 
the reels are loaded with film 

Immediately after dropping the reels into the developer, 
give the tank a few sharp taps or shakes to dislodge air 
bubbles from the emulsion surface. If this is not done, 
small transparent spots (air bells) will result and these 
will give black spots in your print 

Place the cover on the tank and if you wish, turn on 
the room lights. Start the timer 

The kind of agitation which you give will control the 
evenness of development from place to place in the roll 


Johnny Appleseed, APSA 


American pioneer days are filled with folklore of such fabulous 
characters as Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, and Johnny 
Appleseed 

It was Johnny Appleseed who prepared a way in the wilderness 
for those that should follow after, in the settling of the West 
His life’s work was to sow the West with apple seeds, making the 
wilderness to blossom their beauty and the peopl with 
their fruit 

Johnny Appleseed 
seeds of good photography everywhere 
g will tell 
best to do certain operations in photography. His 
especially designed for beginners 

PSA 


what Johnny advises 


happy 


APSA, will do likewise He will sow the 
that PSA 


you in a practical way how 


Jor RNAL ma\ 
go. In coming months, he 


column is 


column critically Try 
Don't hesitate 
would like help The 
published in PSA Journal 


invites you to read the 
Tell us how 


JouRNAI 
you succeed 
to suggest techniques on which you 
most 


each month 


interesting comments will be 


Tue Enrror 
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Film Tank Agitation 


1. For best developing results, agitate as shown 


No agitation usually gives cross bars on the film and 
may result in halos around the areas of high density. 
Circular or swirling agitation sometimes gives streaks in 
the lengthwise dimension of the film. Cocktail shaker 
agitation gives high densities along the film edges 

To avoid these troubles, agitate as follows for the first 
half of the development cycle: 


For fast-working developers (development is complete 
in 5 to 8 minutes) 

Each 30 seconds move the tank briskly 4 to 6 inches 
across the table while rotating it about 180° as shown 
in the diagram. Move the tank in opposite directions on 
alternate agitations. After the first half of the develop- 
ment period, continue to agitate as before, but reduce the 
frequency of agitation to once every 1 or 2 minutes 


For slow-working developers (development is complete 
in 10 to 20 minutes) 

Each minute move the tank briskly 4 to 6 inches 
across the table while rotating it about 180° as shown in 
Move the tank in opposite directions on 
After the first half of the develop- 
ment period, continue to agitate as before, but reduce the 
frequency of agitation to once every 2 to 4 minutes 


the diagram 
alternate agitations 


The amount of agitation which you give will control 
your negative contrast to some extent Frequent agi- 
tation gives high contrast, infrequent gives lower contrast. 
These contrast differences are noticeable mostly as the 
amount of silver developed in highlight portions of nega- 
tives 
quality will be discussed in a future ‘ 


rhe importance of this effect, in terms of print 
How To column 

Be sure to give adequate agitation during fixing, par- 
ticularly at the beginning 
for development agitation 


Follow the same pattern as 


: 
- 
| 
| 
(top 
180° Rotation while travelii 
@ path from 4 inches | 
i 
4 
j 
] 
| 21 


Follow the manufacturer's instructions for agitation of | you in subsequent months? \ letter to him c/o PSA 


color film during processing. Do not use this procedure Journat, Kutztown, Penna. will get answers to your 
Next month How to Agitate Black and White Sheet — questions 

Film During Development in an Open Tank Possibly you have worthwhile additions to what has 

been mentioned in this column. If you do, drop a line 

Write to Johnn ippleseed to the address above. Comments will be published in 


What would you like Johnny Appleseed, APSA, to tell PSA JOURNAL as space permits 


The 1949 Progress Medal Award 


In introducing — the 1949 PSA spondent His wise advice and long 
Progress Medal Lecture it the St pore of photographic affair ire also 
5 . ivailable to the Council and to many Mem 
Louis Convention, President John G te whe eval 
Mulder APSA, made the following freely thereof 1 frequent occasions of 
remarks his primary duties as Curator, it need only 


t iid that he has been almost entirely 


At the suggestion oft Joseph M 


, > nsible for building up the Society’s 
Bing, FPSA, and with the financial 
‘ ol masterpieces ¢ Hotography 
support of the Oval Table Society, » its present standard. In 19 when Mr 
the Board of Directors established Johnston embarked on this task, there were 
the PSA) Progre Medal in 1948 sbout a hundred prints in the Collection, 
ov there re more th M reti 
The first medal was given to Dr, ¢ illy 
indexed and stored nd their number in 
| Kenneth Mee Hon. FPSA, at f | ther gift e made 
eases each ir as other ire 
the 1948 meeting in Cincinnati Vet thi eat Collection has cost the So 
The conditions of the award stipu ciety only @1 which was incurred when 
late that it shall be given to a person the late Roger Fenton were 
{in Many affiliated societies 
who ha mace in outstanding con a 
' mon have ite! to borrow sets of prints 
tribution to the progress of photog 1 Dn ' : from this collection in order to implement 
yphy or an allied subject thear wn exhibition 
In the absence of Donald Me , In 1944 when the Society uffered 
: Master, FPSA, Chairman of the 1949 he ficial pubtica n of the Roya grieve losses through the death of Mr 
I Medal ¢ tt j Photogs ipl ic Society ot Great J]. Mortimer, Acting Editor of The 
mittee, i my Journal nd its Secretary Mr. H. H 
Britain, has this to say ; 
privilege to announce the winner oft Blacklock, it was upon Mr. Johnston, as 
the 1949 Progress Medal This vear The Photographic Society of America ha Honorar Secretary since 1938, that the 
it go to the illustriou |. Dud t n M }. Dudley Johnston (Hon burden fell of conducting the Society's 
. ‘ . be the second recipient of it business through a most difficult period in 
) . Progr Medal, whict awarded tor out its history When eventually the present 
President of the Royal Photographi ine contributions to the progr { Secretary was appointed in October 1945 
Society, and outstanding British pou nhot hy The off ! citation read the services of Mr. Johnston were retained 
torialist. Mr. Johnston's election wa ID Joho n, OBF., Hon F RPS a salaried basis, in order to continue 
r imspirir ecadersh ert ‘ rato d to r 
by unanimous recommendation of 4 carry ow 
f ancillary duties to which reterence 
th ‘rog Med Committ he 
he Progre ledal mmittee, whe y al been made. With the advent of a younger 
wave presented the following citation M Sohmatos vork for photo nan, Mr. Johnston has taken a less active 
{ th 
it irt m the genera uiministration ¢ the 
This P Medal of the Phot ‘ ‘ ed The e 
Pl hic Society { manv that Societ but he is still available for in 


ind guidance 


\ t het y nization can As Chairman of the Pictorial Group, an 
‘ honorary post like that of all other Group 
wich ¢ ficial he has presided over the largest 


ince the death of 


i 
lol In the little spare time he has available 
I) te | new ear Mr. he is engaged on preparing a history of 
wtl me the Se the Society task for which he alone is 


ind unrivalled know! 


; P he S t Permanent Collection, he i His work for photography gained official 
het } 1 i t neral iniza recognition last vear, when he was awarded 
th \r tH « Exhibition the O.B_E. for his services as Curator and 
Reprint from The R I mi th sork connected with applica Honorary Secretary f the Society The 
wiatest ind ell shir ward of the 
In commenting on the iwarding «ot A How award PSA I ere tal 
shich have t ! nsiderably of recent seal upon the great contnbutions which 
‘rouress Med to Mr 

the PSA Progre ledal I ‘ He a maintains contact with Mr. Johnston has made to photography 

Johnston, The Photography Journa iffiliated societies and with oversea cor ind photographic organizations 
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Dear JOE: 

Well, just as I figured, you sure 
missed a grand and glorious tour days 
when you passed up that invitation 
to “ Meet Me In St. Louis The 
gang up there did it up brown just as 
you and I bet they would 

First of all, they set Wednesday 
morning aside for registration and 
visiting around. Reunion day, they 
called it, and it really resolved itself 
into just that. The credentials were 
all ready for you in a package and 
it didn't take five minutes to register 
in. 

Phen you just wandered around to 
say howdy to the guys and gals you 
haven't seen since Cincy in “48. And 
t started the thing off in a homey 
ind friendly atmosphere that just 
kept right on asserting itself all dur 
ing the whole four days 

Committee and Division meetings 
plus the first meeting of the Board 
were the only things s¢ heduled that 
altternoon so you can bet a lot 
more time was devoted to hand shak 
ing. After all, that’s one big part of 
the Annual Convention anyhow 

The Motion Picture Division 
swung into action first with programs 
Wednesday evening. The Color Divi- 
sion had a showing of the color and 
nature exhibition at the Jefferson and 
a bunch went out for the unveiling 
of the Annual Exhibition at the big 
City Art Museum out in Forest Park 
Needless to say, it was up to all PSA 
standards 

The whole six rings of the circus 
got under way Thursday morning 
You mav believe it or not (and I 
sorta think you will) the big matter 
before the general membership meet 
ing is still the content of PSA Jour- 
NAI Yep Joe they still want to do 
something about it but they can't 
wree just what. You've heard the 
irgument at the last three conven- 
tions, I'm sure. Well, they haven't 
changed a bit. Some want a technical 
magazine. Some want it to take on 
the format of a house organ. Some 
want it to compete with the monthly 
photo mags. Don’t want to swap jobs 
with Fred, do you? 

The Camera Club Committee had 
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St. Louis Report— The 1949 PSA Convention 


By Met Woopsury, APSA 


a nice session when they split the 
audience up into groups in acc ordance 
with club positions he ld and had dis 
cussions of the problems confronting 
club presidents, se retaries, program 
chairmen and the like. S. P. Wright 
did a nice job as skipper of the ses 
ion 

rhe Technical Division, as always 
did a bang-up job Tim Holden took 
over the job of assembling the papers 
and Clyde Carlton had better look to 
his laurels as a program arranger I 
think, Joe, you'd have liked the paper 
on the Speedlite by Harry Parker 
the one on advances in enlarger il 
lumination by John McFarlane and 


Joe Costa's discussion of the Bé 
photoflash synchronizer in press pho 
tography. It se med to me that there 
was a touch of showmanship added 
to the technical programs this year 
that have been lacking in the past 
At any rate, they played a lot of ‘em 
to SRO audiences and that’s the proot 
of the pudding 

rhe Pictorial Division came up 
with a doggoned interesting, down to 
earth program when they put kW 
Blew on with a paper on travel pho 
tography Now you and I may not 
be able to tour Europe, which Blew 
did this past summer, but we can 
sure learn a lot from what he had to 
say. And the beautiful part of this 
program was, at least from my stand 
point, that it hit that big batch of 
PSAers who never hope to have a 
Hon. FPSA tacked after their name 
but who just get a whale of a lot of 
fun out of traveling the highways of 
the good old USA and recording their 
findings on some of Mr. Eastmans 
or Mr. Anscos or Mr. Defenders sen 


At St. Louts 


sitized stuff. Incidentally, Blew says 
to avoid the Aighways and travel the 
byways if you're looking for pay-off 
prc tures 

Your old pal, H. J. Johnson, pre- 
sented Nick Haz on one of his sessions 
and as usual Nicky put on a real 
show. I sorta liked A. C. Shelton’s 
presentation of a slide show on better 
color photography He had some pretty 
swell stuff and told the wide-eyed 
audience how they could do just as 
well, by following a few simple rules 

Harris Tuttle’s movie crowd entet 
tained with some pretty fine films 
again this year. The one that hit the 
spot with me, and I heard quite a bit 
of comment on it, was Flower Ballet, 
by John Ott, Jr. I don’t have to tell 
you that Harry Shigeta’s premier 
showing of his Passion Play filming 
was a sell-out 

Incidentally, youll no doubt be 
surprised to hear that Harris is re 
tiring as MP Division high sachem 
and that Frank Richterkessing is suc 
ceeding him 

Pictorial Division (and had you 
heard that Gene Chase is the new PD 
chairman?) had another sparkler that 
you'd have loved, Joe. It was entitled 

Manuscript to Magazine and 
given by none other than the one and 
only Frank Fenner. It was a full 
hour of fact that you'd have eaten 
up, fascinating as the publishing busi 
ness has always been to you 

Joe Dombroff, of Willoughby’s, 
came down to accept the Progress 
Medal on behalf of J. Dudley Johns- 
ton, of London, England, and to 
deliver the Progress Medal lecture 
for Mr. Johnston 


The subject was 


Photography and Progress, and 


Gordon C. Abbott, FPSA and Dr. Ernest To; the late Byron Chatto, 
Hon PSA and Edwin F. Casper. All Convention photos by F. Quellmalz, Ir., Hon PSA. 
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ps Whitesell 


In Conrerence, one of the i n by Pops Whitesell during his demonstration. Left to right Romig, APSA, John 
R. Hogan, FPSA, PSA Secretar ell P. Wright, D. Ward Pease, APSA 
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Orrers S anothe int from Pops’ demonstrat Left to right: Mrs. Nobu Shigeta, Harry Kk. Singet 
Hon PSA, M , us Haz, Mrs. Anne P. Dewey, Hon.PSA, Miss Doris Martha Weber, APSA, Mrs. Charles W he} 
gr APSA APSA. ar \ Haz. FPSA 
‘i 
— 


Hermann ! 


Pops Whitesell, FPSA, arranges a group at St. Louis, ‘while Miss Doris M. Weber 
APSA, and Sewell P. Wright await their turn to pose for him 


through carefully selected slides the 
story was interestingly told. 
Photo-Journalism is always a slow 
starter and a fast finisher and this 
year was no exception. I'll bet it was 
rough on Cliff Edom to have to forego 
that 32-0 walloping the Mizzou 
Tigers were giving lowa State that 
Saturday, but he did and brought to 
the Convention his usual top-flight 
galaxy of stars. This time they came 
from the ranks of the St. Louis great 
moral dailies The Post Dispatch, 
The Globe Democrat and the Star- 
Times. These papers repre- 
sented, in order, by Julius Klyman, 
Jack Zehrt and Ed. Swift. Jack was 
the goat when Cliff handed him the 
subject “ What’s Wrong With Salon 
Pictures.” How would you have liked 


were 


to have been in his place even if you 
were in your own home town? 

It was good to see Louise Janson 
again, even if were just for a minute 
or two. She presented her usual well 
balanced program for the nature folks 
at their Friday 

Nature Photography for Salons ° by 
Mrs. Lorena Medbery was a high- 
light of the four hour session for the 
flower and bug folks 

Doggonit, Joe, I've just read back 


afternoon session 
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over the first pages of this thing and 
find that here I am on page 5 and I 
haven't even started to cover the con- 
vention. Of course, one guy couldn't 
see everything anyway. There's so 
much going on. A six ring circus 
wouldn't be so bad if only they didn’t 
have six acts at once in each of the 
six rings. 

Guess I'll just have to ramble 
around at a few of the things that 
stood out and let it go at that. First 
of all, there was that grand little 
fellow from way down south in New 
Orleans, Pops Whitesell. If you had 
trouble photographing Maude and 
your two kids in a group how do you 
think Pops felt putting on a demon- 
stration of making a shot with eight 
He done it, Joe, right 
on the stage in front of everybody 


in the group 


and in less time that it takes you to 
get Joe, Jr., to look at the camera 
And it isn’t going to surprise a single 
soul if Pops gets a salon hanger out 
ol it 

Next thing that stood out was the 
weather. But maybe Jane and Gene 
would rather I say nothing about it. 
Anyway, it did rain the Friday field 
trip out, but those who made the 
Thursday tour came back really sell- 


ing the St. Louis zoo and the show- 
boat on the river. (No Joe, they 
didn’t take us to the Budweiser plant. 
They didn’t want St. Louis to suffer 
from a beer shortage the following 
week. ) 

And say Joe, have you still got 
that $200 in your right sock? If you 
have I'll tell you a good place to put 
it. At 10 am on Saturday the Board 
approved a proposal of Stu Chambers 
that a new type of membership be 
offered, to be called a cornerstone 
membership, and that all income from 
this source be used in the financing 
of the new headquarters building, 
which we have bought at 2005 Wal- 
nut Street in Philadelphia, These 
Cornerstone Memberships will be 
limited to 250 in number and will set 
you back only $200, payable over a 
two year period. You'll get your 
name on a tablet or scroll or some- 
thing in headquarters and you'll 
really be a big shot. Now comes the 
big news. This deal was okayed by 
the PSA brass at 10 am. By eight 
that night fifty such memberships 
had been pledged. At the awards 
banquet a dozen more hit the sa dust 
trail toward Chambers’ 
rostrum. Yep, Joe, just like that. So 
if the moths haven't yet gotten into 
your wallet why not shake out those 
two hundred buck bills and get your 
name on the list. Of course, one of 
these Cornerstone Memberships is 


Professor 


also a life membership in the society 


and in one Division, 

And say, Joe, I'll bet you'll be as 
happy as I was that when they totaled 
up the votes on the members by 
members picture contest, Charlotte 
Fredrick copped the grand prize and 
what do you suppose with? None 
other than the series she made at the 
47 Convention in Oklahoma. It made 
all of the 16 Oklahomans at the St. 
Louis shindig very happy about the 
whole thing. 


John Mulder, APSA, George Blaha, and 
Jane Shaffer, APSA, with their leis, 
sent to St. Louis by Hawaiian PSAers 
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At the PSA Exhibition: F. C. Kirby and Earl Clark; (center) E. R. Christhilf and L. T. Reed; S. P. Wright and D. Ward Pease 


Anne Dewey when Mrs. Peabody 


And you've never seen anybody e 
quite as thrilled as our little friend The 1949 Annual Meeting 
wesented her with the Peabody » ae 
Ger act te A MESSAGE TO THE MEMBERSHIP* 
believe it. I wouldn't if I hadn't been 
sitting six feet from her but Anne Last year at the first meeting of the Na By J. G. Mutper, APSA, President 
was actually speechless. I don't know tional Council, President Phelps set a 
precedent when he opened the meeting with 


of a grander person to have it happen guidance of Charles B. Phelps, Jr., the 


Board has devoted much of its time to 


1 short talk in which he appraised the 


tate of the Society. My remarks will fol 
the medal, of course, not being ren low this « 


to, do you? I mean the receiving of 
learning how to manage the Society's grow 


ustom 
hi I tt ad tl ing business and to assimilate the new By 
rere nt SS vas two ve Ss, under 
Laws. You will be surprised to learn that 
Phe Banquet ol course Was a the Board Members travelled a total of 
honey. Six good looking gals and a program that was put on Evervone 4,657 miles, mostly at their own expense 


to attend the 3oard Meetings of the past 


couple of guys from the Chase Hotel 
year Many jurisdictional matters have 


earned a mention. But if this letter 


show entertained with songs from run 00 long ¢ harlie Heller will begin 


. been ironed out and [ am glad to report 

Broadway John did a swell job 4, figure out how much extra paper that we can now go to a new phase of 

presiding and Erle Buckley kept the — jt took to print it on and send me a Board activity; namely the development 

crowd in good spirit with his master jij) for lee space. And I want to °% worthwhile membership services 

emceeing. And, if you've never heard cave yp my pennies for it’s a long One of the greatest accomplishments of i 
Dr. Orrin Sage Wight the past year is the Headquarters Building 
; Sage Igniman, Youve way from Oklahoma to Baltimore purchase. PSA has been dreaming for 
by missed a real treat. He's got one story and the slogan has changed from vears of the day when it would have its 

about an Irishman who died and Meet Me in St. Louis” to “On to own building and not be renting. In fact, 


whose friends and enemies alike at Baltimore in Philadelphia in 1943, Stuart Chambers, 


, . is one of the banquet speakers, told of a 
tended his funeral, But maybe Id But | am going to risk taking space 4, um in which he ‘eal ae the great and 


ay that I think Gene, Jane, Fred beautiful home PSA would have “some 
son. Fred would blue pencil it any Stu, Ned and all the others earned a day Most of us listened with amusement 
way as The Journat still has to go real pat on the back for a job well While some of the members were still 


better save that and tell you in per to 


freaming, others were awake and working 
By now, the rest is almost history. We 
took possession of our Headquarters Build 
every person who attended and every Regards Met ing early in November. This is one of the 
truly big happenings in PSA's history 
Charles Heller, John Magee, and Phil 


Cass are worthy of recognition for their 


through the mails done 


: Well, Joe, | wish I could mention Yes, Joe, you shoulda been there 


toresight and efforts in finding this building 
ind arranging for its purchase 

Let's not assume that the battle is over 
on the Headquarters matter. Far from it 
We still need to raise much of the cost 
of the building 

Another highlight of the past year was 
the dues increas Its net effect on the 


Society is difficult to estimate at this time 

but iy be certain that it will be " 
ea 
Figure 1 show what ha happened 1 

PSA membershi ver the period of the 


Society's existence. Note the phenomenally 
rapid growth during the 1945-1947 period 


As beautitul as this may appear on a graph 


* Given before the PSA Nat al Council at its 
Annual Meeting Ok tober 1949 at the An 


Convention peakers nual Cor sins 1 
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Vincent H. H APSA. Mre Hunt ry She ne of ¢ 


S. Daikin, S. Vogan, Mrs. Vogan; 


(center 


Mrs Walgreen 


at St. Louis. Mo.. in October 


The 
facili 
faster than 
as a result 


healthy PSA 


overtaxed our 


it was entirely for 
new members greatly 
in tact, bers came in 
could them, and 

many us. This statement is 
proved by at the delinquents’ list 
which is populated mostly by peopl who 
first affiliated with PSA in 1946, 1947, and 
1948. At the fact that a 
hundred members come in 
each month, the exodus exceeds the income 
Board to 
focus its attention recently on membership 
benefits Your look PSA as 
a business with a product t We 
that PSA deliver goods 
than ever 


not 
ties ; mer 
we SeTV ice 
left 


a glance 


have 


present, despite 


or more new 


These facts have caused your 


officers upon 
sel! 
realize must the 
now, more 

It has that the 


teur phx tographers can be thought of as a 


long seemed to nic ama 
huge pile somewhat as Figure 2 shows 
These he divided 


roughly into three 


photographers can 


The « 


The expe 


PSA has attracted and kept small seg 
ment of the upper stratum of experts and 
rabid Through 


and other efforts it has been possibk 


idvertising 
to 


amateurs our 
sign into membership photographers who 
of the level 
our activities and policies 
the 


Among Us 


are really lower 
But 


are 


part 
ot 


aimed at 


groups 
many 
service tor lew more 


ter 


accomplished individuals 
the that the 
rif the new 


been 


For 


result turnover has 


among arrivals some 


Ficure 
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time, PSA has followed the policy of low 
dues to encourage these people to affiliate 
but many they 
did not find in PSA what they wanted and 


have dropped out, when 
expected 
At 
level of photographic accomplishment shall 
PSA aim 
It is 
sights, if we are to keep our new members 
To that 
wive choice 
in 
tractive 


The $64 question for today is what 


its activities 


my feeling that we must lower our 


some ol 
little 


become 


do so, May 
few cl our 
that PSA 
overall 
to 


require us 
benefits 


at 


order may more 


li we are redirect our aims, in 


the 
memb 


here 


might consider 


hope of satisfying the average 


are some changes which we 


noention 


Journal 
Ab t Territ ‘ n 
ubstitute tactua 


gossip and 


MecFar! 


rm 


m 


p the 


ane, A 


we How te 


ma de 
JowRNA 


an award 


each 


activities 
in 
many w 


as possit 


year 


hoft 


Stuber, C. Rux 


Do It 


pi tures 


articles 
and tell how 
t does not 
tor 
thu 


pay for copy, 
articles 


high 


system best 


and attract 


to include members who 
photography 
in Di 


payment of 


thw hile 
le wethout 


services 


Exhibitions, Competitions and Awards 
Expand our awards system so as to recog 


lowship fr 


FPSA; D 


Oclman 


win 


FIGURE 


Shigeta receives his Honorary Fel 


™m 


read the 


Honors 


APSA, 


Chairman 
Ward Pease 
looks on 


= 
Print = 
they we 
4. 
et up 
pinted mm! fi 
grade writers we 
Divisions 
i. Expand 
Offer a 
q 
mduct 1 t eg) nve 
Get wide geographic distributios 
Place greater emphasis on “ How Do 
1. The casual snapshooter mposing va ' progea 
27 
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FE. Carlson: the Cuban delegation with Angel de Moya on right; John Ott, Jr., and Robert H. Unseld. 


are at ~ and it ediate ’ as writing, organization, lecturing in his district and all individual members 
in Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and 


Adoption of these suggestions as general Washington, advising me mbers of the 


‘ frequent i 
I a - ~ attainment PSA policy should give us a bigger and agenda for the meeting and requesting com- 
fields than pictorial and research better PSA ments and suggestions. The following is 
1 summary of the comments which he ob- 

: tained 
NATIONAL COUNCIL Joc ae the er 
ndividual his money worth for membership in 


Mast pictorial embers derive their greatest 


" Vu Th definite need for con 
> Bla Kolarik ns at which nationally known photographers 
officers of PSA would be 


the 
shows or better use of 


part of some mem 


meeting was called to order at 9: x Put ty on PSA activities and benefits is 


The 


am The Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo badly Many sb and individual members 
FB. RK. Christhilt October 21, 1949, with the President in the "new little or nothing about the shows, port 
Ma v4 = chair The roll was called by Secretary nbers to contact each other 
ccR Wright and it was found that a quorum nore readily in the large spaces involved in the 
M. Wels was present. National Council members tory. it would be highly desirable to 
M. A. were seated in the center section of the on 

Beas Repe hall. leaving both sides of the room for There was considerable discussion re- 


garding the worth of the Jovrnar and how 


G C. Abbott, Mexico spectators 
Angel DeMoya, Cuba President Mulder opened the meeting by its value might be enhanced 
District N P aw widressing the membership, appraising the Mrs. Martin Lentz (Wichita) advised 
john Hi Ma state of the Society, and reporting on ac that Territorial Columns be discontinued 
Dies I A ee tivities of the past year, as above since they have limited interest and be- 
Mrs. Ca ; The following is a report and discussion cause the space could well be devoted to 
of the various items included on the other material of more benefit. She stated 
District No. 4 Representatoves agenda that a poll of the membership in the 
Earle W. Brow Wichita area indicated that there is very 
A. mbership Be Made  jittle reader interest there for the columns. 
District N Re presentateve Mrs Anne Dewey (Chicago) felt that 
Hugh N. M e C. W. Getzendaner (Forest Grove, Ore erritorial Columns are badly needed since 


gon) stated that prior to attendance at they are the only means by which the 


District No 6 Representatives 
Mea M W Lent this meeting he had circulated a mimeo membership can accumulate a background 
Miss Jane Shaffer graphed letter to all member camera clubs of human interest on the personages in 


the Society 

Dr. C. J. Marinus (Detroit suggested 
the printing ot territorial gossip on a sepa- 
rate mimeographed folder. He advised fur 
ther that the Journat adopt a policy of 
printing short, meaty articles designed to 
appeal to the beginner in photography dis- 
cussing little points of technique 

F. Quellmalz, Jr. (Kutztown, Pennsyl- 
vania) stated that the Journat’s general 


policy was established about 3 years ago 
The Publications Committee awards space 
to various fields of photography on a pro 
portionate basis as indicated by PSA Divi- 
sion membership. General interest articles 
ure assigned to no division in this propor 
tioning Approximately 40° of the space 
is devoted to pictorial articles, 10% to 
color photography, 5° to nature. general 
articles run approximately 25% and the 
balance is technical. He pointed out that 
there are occasions when it is necessary te 
publish articles for reasons other than divi- 


Cliften C. Edom, APSA, (right) introducing the Photo Journalism speakers, 
left) and Lester Linck (center), who presided 


which included Julius Klym 
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Wightman Hogan, D. Weber; W 


sion membership basis. For example, tech 
nical articles are printed because of their 
lasting 
P. H. Oelman 
in the coming year there 
in regional conventions 
lish a convention on the 
met with little 
are needed to or 
Interested 
from the ( 
absolutely impossible for the Society to go 
into a territory, bring an organization into 
it, and put on kind of 
Present plans call for regional conventions 
in the following 195 
Rochester, Chicago 
The Secretary read part of a letter from 
Urban M. Allen (Hawaii), Representative 
from District No. 10. Mr, Allen proposed 
that PSA institute a print and slide criti 
cism service for beginners, stating that such 
a service valuable 
to photographers who do not live in the 
great population. Alien 
suggested slide lectures on “ How to Do It.” 
Ralph Gray (San Antonio and Mexico) 
pleaded for expansion of the National Lec 
ture Program as a means to the 
value of PSA membership. He emphasized 
the psychological value of judicious distri 
bution of tickets to N_L.P. meetings 
E. W. Blew (Davis Dam, Nevada) 
gested cooperation with professional pho 


value 

stated that 
expansion 
to estab- 


(Cincinnati) 

will be 
Efforts 
west coast have 
Local spark plugs 


SUCCESS 


ganize such conventions 


groups can expect 


Committee It is 


cooperation 


onventions 


any convention 


cities during 
and Columbus 


would be particularly 


centers ot also 


Increase 


sug 


tographers 

The Chairman asked for motions cover 
ing definite Board 
as a result of the preceding discussions 

E. W. Brown (Detroit) moved that PSA 
consider the from a standpoint 
of a magazine with appeal to the big ma 
jority and that it be improved to the point 
where it sold on stands and 
in camera shops The motion was seconded 
by Mrs. Lentz. The motion was lost 

Dr. Marinus moved that the President 
appoint from the National ¢ mem 
bership a committee of 


recommendations to the 


Journal 


can be news 


ouncil 

tive 
ot the 
of a new division to create a place in PSA 
amateurs. The motion 
John H Magee (New 
carried (Presi 


persons to 


discuss the advisability formation 


for beginners and 
was seconded by 
York The motion 
dent's note: This matter has been referred 
to Messrs. H. J. Johnson and C. J. Marinus 
for discussion and report. The Committee 
will be 


Was 


enlarged later 
B. Where Shall 
PSA Be Vested? 


The Chairman called John R 
Hogan (Philadelphia) to express his views 


Managerial Power in 


upon 
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Fritz Parker 


Mr. Hogan stated that in belief, PSA 
management is too complicated. He de 


his 


plored the competitive division setup and 
suggested that it be replaced by direct 
management of the Board 

Dr. E. P. Wightman (Rochester) passed 
out copies of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, stating that he 
believed his 
quate representation than the present one 

D. Ward Pease (Winnetka, Illinois) sug 
that concentrated 
executive the Board, 


system would give more ade 


gested more 
in an 
consisting of the 

There was no definite action in the 


Board 


power be 
committee ot 
elected officers 
form 


of a recommendation to the 


What Shall Be PSA's 
With Regard to the NLP? 

W. E. Chase Louis) summarized 
the accomplishments of the N.L.P. during 
the past two years and reviewed his recom 
mendations as printed in the Committee 
Reports, October 1949 PSA 
Journal 

No 
the discussion 


Future Policy 


(Sst 


page 557 


suggestions resulted from 


followed 


concrete 
which 


D. Foreign Dues 
Abbott 


The meeting was called to order at 9:30 
a.m., Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, 
October 20, 1949, by President Mulder 
He explained that Vice President Scales, 
who was to have presided was 
Mr. Mulder invited Treasurer 


Gordon (Taxco, Mexico 


pleaded 


unavoid 
ably absent 


I loyd E. Varden, FPSA, Jacob 


Edgerton; K 


Deschin 


Whitaker, Mrs. Whitaker 


Pestrecov, G 


view of the 
existing He stated 
that the $10 dues would force practically 
resign 


dues in 
conditions 


for reduced foreign 


exchange 
every member to 

The 
ence 
this 

Angel DeMoya (Havana, Cuba) substan- 
tiated the views of Mr. Abbott 

With the permission of the Council, 
the Chairman asked Messrs. Abbott and 
DeMoya to confer with the PSA Finance 
Committee, in the formulation of a recom 


foreign 
Chairman referred to correspond- 
from other foreign representatives in 


same regard 


mendation which could be placed before 
the Board at its Saturday meeting. (Presi 

The Board set all foreign dues, 
Canadian, at $5 U. 5S. funds 


dent's note 
including 


per year.) 


G. Future Policy on Entry Fees 
PSA National Exhibition 
Miss Jane Shaffer (St. Louis) stated in- 
complete information available to her indi- 
cated that the 1949 Exhibition had not 
suffered by the increase in entry fee 
No definite was taken 
There being no further 
meeting was declared closed at 11 


for 


action 
business, the 
40 a.m. 


S. Wricut, Secretary 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Charles Heller to take the chair for the 
meeting 

Dr. C. J. Marinus (Detroit) spoke in 
behalf of the beginner and asked for more 
articles in PSA Journar to help the 


beginner 


John G. Mulder, APSA 


APSA, Jayne Quellmalz and 


Fred Quellmalz, Jr., Hon.PSA, APSA, at the PSA Convention in St. Louis 
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Wightmar 
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Rochester 
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Mi 
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'ivecual 
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sional 


large 


addressing Camera ( 


budget to 


Journal 
Ferrite 


Lynch 


rial 


and 
bet« 


membership 


give a good JouRNAI 


\ 


Columns 
Tulsa 
associated 


requested 


re 


sep MARTIN 


Gittings 


who spoke 


Ho 
Martin 
Photogr aphe rs 


a> 


lut 


would 


show of 
was 
called 
with a 
that 
expanding 


organization 


Presi 


uston, Texas 


President 


follows 


large 
PSA 
into a 


Association 


ind Pictorial Div 
provide 


action was taken with regard 
hands 
inconclusive 
attention 


on 


to 
or 
con 


intro 
the 


ol 


Dewey 


meetings at St. Louis Convention 


PAA 
it Was a won 
thought the 


nervous 


ted that the 
thought 
someone 
I became very 
f trembling since that 

for the 


that 1 


and rev 


rin! 
age 


luck and God 


Good 


W Parker that discon 
tinuance of PSA Chapters be discussed 

J. M. Miller (LaGrange, Illinois) pointed 
out that PSA Chapters provided a means 
found 


request d 


customarily 
former Chicago 
He emphasized 


contact not 


of intimate 
praised the 


this 


in clubs 


Chapter regard 


and |. Staud at Honors Banquet 
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a4 : & 
Joh D Ward Piasc, |; 
csion it_ was first sugge 
lerful idea But wher 
nnsvl President should be the one 
and said Who Me , 
— | I have done a great dea 
time because I have awe 5 
PSA. That is the same so pect 
hk 1 fs had for the PAA ntil they let down the bars 
es and let just anybody be president 
After I thought a while, I thought that there 
does not pays large, > =e zations and the people. One is a bunch of guys 
to who ake photographs as good as they can be : 
thing except that it because they have to 
re o tlon groups imax the rasa ationships between our 
Hh tressed the importance of the coopera i two tor af nvitational 
Soctet to take aml better a additior Maste Exhit at « ‘ “i 
be changes in tthe A Such elp to deepen and widen our ap 
preciat f votograph and ch other 
Pictorial one for June The 1 Annua tn emt you our Mester’ 
upsta In answe questionnaire sent te 
Charlotte Fredrici If were a Iw 1 say A ga 
our fla t wave th und and 
that PSA Journar has never mack publ Ye) ymbeolize the American ideals and 
tor article Leon Urbain (Chicage ad one making 
arve i house organ develop separa y and togethe ‘ apprec tation 
In response and taste and t \ e and apply our tech 
mapper place t be we ~perated and 
ited amount of space and that in order 
Paul I compete If 
to meclude materi not beir printed new . mm But I a t ar stor, so all I can say is 
would ‘ thank you for ha u CS 
be n con 
Pa Mr Chairma Distinguished guests 
~ membe f the Photographic Society of 
Nene embe the profe 
sod wishe They a ercial Vice President : 
‘ kK First Vice President Paul Gittines 
whose head alwa ws, and D Laurence 
It was pointed out Blak ‘ 
na Philip Cass, Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody and Mrs. Anne P. 


the value of local organizations as groups 
available to sponsor meetings 

C. W. Getzendaner (Forest Grove, Ore 
gon) reported for several members and 
clubs in the northwest, stating that there 
is a great demand for how-to-do-it articles 
in PSA Journat because of the lack of 
other contacts where members are not close 
to each other This geographical spread 
of membe rship makes formation ot chapters 
difficult in the far west In order to 
know who members are and where they 
live, Mr. Getzendaner suggested that the 
next Directory list members according to 
states, rather than alphabetically 

There was additional discussion regard 
ing local PSA organizations, participated 
in by Mr. Madison (New York), Walter 
J. Pietschmann (Detroit) and Miss Eva L 
Briggs (Detroit) Miss Briggs discussed 
the greater Detroit Camera Club Council 
and its method of uniting professionals 
and amateurs 

Mr. Heller called upon Stuart M. Cham 
bers (St. Louis) to discuss his investiga 
tions with regard to chapters. Mr. Cham 
bers stated that he had circulated a letter 
of inquiry to over 200 individuals in PSA 
covering various types of members. He 
concluded that although certain chapters 
had operated successfully, it appears preter 
able to encourage camera club councils to 
perform the functions previously con 
ducted by chapters 

No definite action was taken with regard 
to chapters 

Dr. E. P. Wightman discussed briefly 
the work of the Honors Study Committee 
and pointed out that changes in the sys 
tem are being recommended. He invited 
comments 

There being no further business, the 
meeting was declared closed at 11 am 

S. P. Wricur, Secretary 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


The first meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors for the 1949-50 term was held in the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
October 19, 1949. The meeting was called 
to order at 9:10 am with the President 
in the Chair and the following Board 
Members present Messrs. Carlson, Cass 
Chambers, Chase, Christhilf, Heller, Holley 
Howison, Magee, Meyers, Mulder, Oelman 
Ruchhoft, Wightman, Wright, Woodbury 
and Miss Weber. By request of Mr. Baum 
gaertel, Color Division Chairman, Mr. A. ¢ 
The following were 


Klein was present 
present by invitation: Messrs Getzendaner, 
Koch, Quellmalz, Swann, TerLouw 

The Treasurer's financial statements tor 
July 31, August 31, and September 3 
were accepted 

The following committee chairmanship 
appointments were approved by the Board 
having been made by the elected officers 
to whom the committees are responsible 


Frank E. Car 
Jane Shaffer 
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Stuart M. Chambers, Miss Betty Sprin 


and Harry Shigeta, recipients of honors 
and awards at the PSA Honors Banquet 


Pub kK n BK. Erle Buckley 
Fiman John H. Magee 
Camera Clut HJ. Johnsen 
ial A George Blaha 
Foreign Mage 
Howa sma 
Byl M. Hewises 
Librar 
Progr 
Ad F aswbencde (Chairmar 
M. 
el 
Frank er.) 
H. A. Set he 
i 


In view of his election as Secretary of 
the Society, S. P. Wright resigned as 
Representative for District #7 The Board 
unanimously accepted the resignation and 
approved the appointment of Blanche 
Kolarik to 
Representative 

The Board accepted the resignation ot 
Harris B. Tuttl as Chairman of the 
Motion Picture Division and recognized 
Frank Richterkessing, Vice Chairman, as 


succeed as District #7 


successor 
The Board accepted the resignation ot 
Burton D. Holley as Chairman of the 


eated 


ster B. Erle Buckley 


W. E. Chase t 


Pictorial Division The appointment of 
» succeed Mr. Holley was 
unanimously approved 

The Board approved the following Hon 


orary Representatives to foreign countries 


Geordeu C. Abbott. Mex 


Akkerman-—Holland, Belgir France 
Nat Cowan 1 { South Africa 
Ray nd Caren Canad 


New Zealand 
Ange! Cuba 
Per Ha Great Britats 


F. Ratnagar—India 
Francis Wu — Hong Kong and China 
Keast Burke Australia 


Mr Heller reported that the Society 
would take Possession of the new head 
quarters building during the week of Octo 
ber 23. The President instructed Messrs 
Chambers, Heller, Magee and Cass to ex 
plore the possibilities of Life Membership 
as a means for financing the headquarters 
building and to report with specific recom 
mendations at the October 22 meeting 

The Finance Committee was instructed 
to reconsider foreign dues in view of recent 
devaluation of several foreign currencies 
The Committee was asked to report at 
the October 22 meeting 

Adrian TerLouw, present by invitation 
discussed results of an investigation mace 
by a Technical Division committee, in 
which services to teachers of photography 
were considered The Board indicated 
considerable interest and asked that the 
Technical Division work up a definite pro 
posal to be submitted to the Board at 
the next meeting 

The Board requested the Color Division 
to reconsider recent changes in the Maxwell! 
Trophy rules 

The Board vot 
in their present form and it was agreed 
to initiate proper action in the National 


d to abandon chapter 


Council to change the By-Laws accordingly 
The meeting was adjourned at 5:35 PM 


October 22 Meeting 


The second meeting of the present term 
was held on October 22, 1949 in the 
Jefferson Hotel. St. Louis, Missouri. The 
President called the meeting to order at 
10:15 am. The following Board Members 
were present: Messrs. Blaha, Cass, Cham 
Christhilf, Edom, Heller, 
Howison, Johnson, Magee, Mulder, Ocl 
man, Richterkessing, Ruchhoft, Wightman 
Woodbury, Wright, Mrs. Janson, and Miss 
Weber. The following were present by 
invitation: Messrs. Fenner, Hunter, McFar 
lane, Swann, Quellmalz 


bers, Chase 


rhe President read a letter and displayed 
t report from Joseph Bing, Chairman of 
the Honors Study Committec Following 
considerable discussion, participated in by 
members of the Honors Committee, it was 
decided to continue with the present honors 
ystem in view of the shortage of time 
ivailable tor making change particular! 
since the closing date for honors applica 
tions in 1950 has been established as April 1 
P. H. Oeclman, retiring Honors Committee 
Chairman, recommended that the secret 
ballot on Honorary Membership and 
Honorary Fellowship in the Board be 
abandoned in favor of open balloting. The 
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j 
7 
Membership Philip Cass 
Exhibition CC. Ruchhott i 
‘ M 4 \ 
FE. R 
Gottlieb Hamptl 
C.J. Marin 
Hal Robert 
Frances 5. Robsor 
; 
' 
| 
David J. Stanley, Chairmar 
A. Dr. O Sage Wightman, Hon.PSA 
W. Blaha and Toast 
APS | 


following recommendations were made by 
the Board to the Honors Committee for 


operation in 19 


JOINT MEMBERSHIP 


i} 7 } { the Honors A combination PSA membership is 

oe now available to husband-wife mem 
t H ta The two members must file the 
ume mailing address with PSA 

Reporting for the Committee appointed Headquarters. They will receive one 

st the October 19 meeting. S. M. Chamber PSA Journat, One automatic divi 
ibmitt lans for the Cornerstone Mem ion affiliation goes to each member 
rshiy letai of which were printed in The husband and wife need not 
the N mber PSA Joumna The Board necessarily select the same division 


accepted = thes« ecommendations unani for membership 

onecl This combination membership will 
The Board fixed ibseription rate for be issued only upon written applica- 

PSA lion to PSA Headquarters, 2005 
4 combination husband-wife member Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn 

hip wa tablished at $1 with the stip yivania 


is membership would be made Cuarces Hecrer, APSA, Treasurer 
nly upon application and that it include 


one PSA JourNna 


W. F. Swann, reporting for the Technical 


Division on its investi » of activitic t PSA Who's Who pictorial listing. This 
for teachers in photography, stated that ictivity was assigned to H. J. Johnson 
the Division has decided to carry on thi It was unanimously agreed to discon 
wctivity U nanime ipproval wa iven tinue insurance on print interchange sets 
The President announced receipt of wire ince these sets are always insured as they 
from memlx i the Permanent Print ire shipped by Railway Express 
Collection Committee, indicating the re \ coordinating committee was formed 
election of Wardlaw Hammond as trustee to replace the Camera Clubs Committee 
Note: Mr. Hammond was later ce-clected to be known as the Service Committes 
Chairman . und to originate and prove new services 
By lett: Victor H. Seales recommended to club ections, and members. This will 
the establict nt PSA of a cla of be a Standing Committee, of which H. J 
wwards designed t reate publicity for Johnson is Chairman 
PSA and to disseminate the impression The next meeting of the Board was set 
publicly that the Society recognizes achieve for January 7 and/or 8, 1950 in Phila 
ment There was unanimous approval \ delphia 
committee will be appointed to create a There being no further business, the 
plan ! uch award meeting was declared closed at 4 pm 
It wa nanin igreed to establish G. Mucoer, APSA, President 


About Those Honors 


At baseball games we used to throw pop distribution of honors Many of the tech 
heotth ot the mypire We did so becaus nical men, tor exampk have not been 
we di eed with his decision As a honored until recently because they are not 
matt act, the pire usually had a the honor evcking kind The proposal part 

‘ k at the facts than we did and { the tem is being improved by the 
he knew the bet te than we did ippointment ot Honors Proposal Ce 


The H Committee has had a numb tees in each PSA Division It is 


ust lew vear b to seek it the worthy car 
i h th et's di So call the attention of the appropriat 
t th ‘ hat tl Divisional Honors Committee to the case 
ure ft pow old Joe Doak Ii he really 
Pert the t fr ent missile wa merits the honor, be assured that he will 

t! hat 1] Doaks wa be « ted 

‘ i ' her and turned hin ther lifficulty with the previous 
‘ it t u ill th n a club ten { proposal was that some of the 
k, then kr ked himeel! out t ipplications were ver poorly prepared 
nur hot hic vas ed For sample it doesn't tell the Honors 
y whik © « k that never heard Committ much if vou say Joe Doaks 
‘ honored It ible reason that ha held camera clul thee ind given 
Joe hasn't been hor ming he really rss What camera clul What offices ? 
merited it. was that r ly ever proposed What kind { asst nd how many? 
him f hon It is the b of tt lion 't assume the Honors Committee knows 
Hlon Committes clect r not elect \ mat They make a very great effort 
candidat wh posed by me to tind out all they can about a man 
body els It is not thei b to seek out the do not know, but why make it diffi 
worthy candulat In the past this ha cult f them Here again th proposal 
resulted in a sporadic and sometime niair committee do a better rb You don't 


have to go through the proposal committee, 
but it will probably help your candidate 
if you do 

Why are honors given? For the same 
reasons as in any other human endeavor 
We honor people who unselfishly and 
effectively devote themselves to their fellow 


men, who are effective in advancing a 
cause, or who add greatly to our knowledge 
We do not honor people who work for 
a purely selfish desire no matter how good 
their work may be. So if our friend Joe 
has a good salon record but has not made 
public spirited efforts he does not rate 
On the other hand, if he has worked hard 
and effectively for his fellow photographers 
and has a modest or no salon record, he 
will probably rate This, of course, means 
doing a lot more than holding a few 
offices in one camera club 

Perhaps you did propose Joe and he 
was not elected. The same application will 
not be considered again because the com 
mittee does not reverse the previous com 
mittee’s decision without additional evi 
dence. If you feel that Joe really does 
rate, put in a new application quoting 
more evidence than the previous one did 

Don't propose anyone unless you sin 
cerely believe that he rates. The applica 
tion must be endorsed by two additional 
people and they will be approached in 
confidence by the Honors Committee for 
their real opinion of the candidate 

You can propose yourself if you wish 
but it is much wiser to have someone else 
do so 

Exhibits are no longer required with 
ipplications. Such evidence is still desir- 
ible where the Committee would need 
f a candidate's 
efforts. When a man has a published salon 
record there is no point in submitting 
prints. See the application form for details 
on slides, movies, and other evidence 


these to know the calibre « 


The deadline for applications has been 
set earlier than in previous years. The 
Honors Committee have found that in 
order to do a comprehensive job they must 
hav? the applications submitted to Head- 
quarters by April 1 

While the application describes various 
honors we might report here what they 
are Associateship is for advancement of 
photography and in a _ public spirited 
manner Fellowship is for the same thing 
but to a much higher degree Associateship 
i isually awarded before a Fellowship 
The Honorary Fellowship is for lifetime 
photographic activity of the very highest 
order, and is bestowed rarely. The Honor 
iry Membership is for comprehensive or 
ganization work—effective club work in 
everal clubs, directing salons and conven 
tions idging, and building up PSA 

The Henors Committee expects it will 
target tor a lew pop bottles 


continu ‘ 
But bet 
ider the situation And remember, a por 
bottle is an empty shell from which a lot 


uu take aim, pause and con 


ot gas has escaped 
Application forms are available at PSA 
Headquarters, 2005 Walnut Street, Phila 
lelphia Penna 
PSA Honors CoMmMITTEE 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Frances Robson, APSA 


With the death of Mrs. Frances S. 
Robson of Vina, California, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1949, after an illness of less than 
two months, the PSA, the Pictorial 
Division, and pictorial photography 
throughout the entire world lost a 
most loyal supporter and industrious 
worker. 

Living in the homestead and farm- 
ing with her husband and son a large 
part of the fabulous Stanford Ranch, 
Frances Robson was for many years 
an outstanding figure in California 
politics and women’s organizations. 

It was in 1945, when Frances con- 
sented to serve on the Pictorial Di- 
vision Executive Committee, that she 
started her illustrious career of service 
to the Pictorial Division and the So- 
ciety. From that time on, she served 
on many PSA and Pictorial Division 
committees, starting with the Portfolio 
Committee in 1945, and the Judges List 
for Small Camera Clubs Committee in 
1946, and ending with the Stuyvesant 
Peabody Memorial Award Committee. 

Being of English ancestry (her 
maiden name was Woolsey), Frances 
Robson became intensely interested in 
the International Portfolio activity, 
and joined the Second Anglo-American 
Portfolio when it was organized 
Identifying herself with International 
Portfolios as fast as they were formed, 
she was a member of thirteen. 


PSA INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS 


There are openings in the follow 
ing PSA International Portfolios for 
Pictorial Division members who are 
interested in interchanging prints for 
comment and analysis with the lead- 
ing photographers in foreign coun 
tries 

ist Caribbean-American 

Ist Chinese-American 

Ist Dominic an-American 

ist Feyptian-American 

Ist ta Rican-Amerian 

Ist Netherlands- Americar 

gian-Americar 

th African-American 
~wedish-Americ ar 
Ameri an 
Australasian-American 
d Cuban-American 
Canadian 


India- Americ ar 
For information, write to Director 
of PSA _ International Portfolios, 
Jane J. Shaffer, APSA, 5466 Clemens 
St., St. Louis 12, Mo 


She became the American Secretary 
of the Second Canadian - American 
Portfolio, then Associate Editor of 
THE FOLIO for International Port- 
folios, followed by the office of Gen- 
eral Secretary of the South African- 
American Portfolios, and finally 
Assistant Director of the International 
Portfolios. In the intervening time 
she assisted in the formation of other 
International Portfolios, the Chinese- 
American Portfolio being the latest. 

Many of the International Portfolio 
services and features were conceived 
and put into effect by Frances Robson, 
such as the extremely popular com- 
posite prints that will remain as a 
permanent history of the start of the 
“ Internationals,” the Toning Booklet 
and many others. 

A constant figure in the Interna- 
tional Portfolio Room at the 1948 
Convention, one of Frances Robson's 
last activities was the organizing of the 
International Portfolio activities at the 
1949 PSA Convention —the many ex- 
hibits of foreign folios, the Interna- 
tional Portfolio Secretaries’ Conference, 
the International Portfolio members’ 
register, and others. 

A successful salon exhibitor in both 
black and white prints and color 
slides, Frances had many photographic 
interests in addition to her beloved in- 
ternational portfolios. She was a Pic- 
torial Division Three-Star Exhibitor; 
a member of the Editorial Staff of the 
1948 Pictorial Division Yearbook; re- 
ceived her Associateship in PSA in 
1948; was a member of the California 
Camera Club of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and a member of the Kamera 
Kranks of Chico, California. 

In concluding this tribute to a de- 
parted friend and close associate, I wish 
to express a heartfelt appreciation of 
her sincere advice, inspiration, en- 
couragement and loyalty, not only to 
myself, as the first Director of the In- 
ternational Portfolios and later as 
Chairman of the Pictorial Division, but 
also to each and every officer and 
worker in the Pictorial Division, here 
and abroad. The world-wide cause of 
pictorial photography is much the 
poorer for her passing, and many will 
there be who will miss her presence in 
pictorial circles. 


Goodby, Frances. May God be with 
you —and you be with God. 


Burton D. Hotrey, APSA 
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American Portiolho 


International 
bortfolios | 


Did You Know That 


like? Dennis R. Anderson, General Secre 
tary of this activity, will arrange for the 
demonstration 

Rennie I. Weber, General Secre 
tary of the Canadian-American Port 
folios, took a three-week vacation last 
fall, on a picture hunt in Estes Park and 
other sections of Colorado? We are look 
ing for wonderful results in the portfolios, 
und salon and slide exhibit entries this 
winter 

Speaking of vacations, Dennis R 
Anderson and Mrs. Anderson went west 
twice last vear, got as far as the Morten 
School in Laguna Beach, California 
und no farther? William Mortensen's 
methods and models seem to have held 
the fort against all other claimants. He 
did visit Lake Tahoe but his films were 
ruined by faulty developer So he plans 
still another trip to California, this time 
back to Lake Tahoe 

The Greater Detroit CC Council 
issued an imposing, illustrated edition of 
their Bulletin, containing montages ol 
Isadore A. Berger, APSA, and his travel 
talks, Nicholas Haz, FPSA, at work dem 
onstrating a lecture, news items of all the 
Council Clubs, with their lecture courses, 
outings, programs and other activities? 
The Program Chairman is Miss Eva L 
Briggs of Detroit, and the President is 
Walter J. Pietschmann, member of the 
First South African-American Interna 
tional Porttolio Walter ends his page 
with an old Hindu proverb which all 
portfolioists might do well to take to 


themselves Help thy brother's boat 
across, and lo thine own has reached the 
shore! 


Ange! de Mova, APSA, of Havana 
Cuba, writes that travelling around and 
meeting photographic people is the most 
pleasurable thing he has ever done? He 
savs further I love people, and enjoy 
immensely the opportunity to learn from 
those who know more, and to pass the 
knowledge on to those who know less.” 


\ 
merican 
bortfolios 


De. C. F. Associate Editor 


What kind of pictures do you like to 
make? If you can answer this question 
without hesitation, there is a strong pos 
sibility that you are on the wrong track! 

It is well and good to be known for 
i certain type of picture, but there is a 
danger in too narrow specialization It is 
one thing to do a certain type of picture 
well, and another thing entirely to be able 
to do nly one kind of picture If the 
assumption is correct that you wish to 
progress, it must be kept in mind that 
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Letter from England 
Mrs. Katherine Stanley, Secretary of the 
Fourth Anglo- recently 
Tr 
received a humorous letter from Thomas "s i, 
\. Langley, the Secretary of this Circle in 
England, from which we quote 
It at ay ake things 
b ‘ ‘ he are a grand iot of 
: hap British side, severa them known 
t ‘ And fr the writings in the 
tha ¢ news for 7 and 
ha ave it H Hoeugl of the 
embers 1 know pe " has writte und sent 
© the te ent I hk That 
In the notebooks of different Interna me he has had 4 
ts Kila ted that 
tional Portfolios we frequently see the wish H 
expressed that portioloists of other coun and I think it fine 
ries would show more i their national H the ‘ if there 
cenes and way otf livin unl would more ive pro 
ecognizably nationalize their photography 
in the sets of picture shich come trom . ‘ 
In the June 1949 Australasian a anes 
Photo. Review, published by Keast Burke 
; of Sydney, Australia, is found an artick file But jue 
by C. P. Frames (from the Johannesburg wn ked 
Photographic Society Bulletin of February 
1949 which refute the impression that avd 
photographers of any country can be typed . the " hat the were 
by their work Mr. ivs that there » g the was, he was 
a Plight Lieutenant the RAT 
un be wo such thing as a “ South Atrican wh rts of type sad ox of 
d School of Photography time with a Box Browns ething, in a 
her Berlit Which re nd 
‘ His article goes on to say ea " Aitch was a memix tf an Ad 
| ed Works Pictorial | which held a 
There can be particular and pe in A Box Broynie was sent around with 
Indiv dua sve adopted and each me had to expose a ‘ 
' «! tra bject ' t, and t a print to the Secre 
th tech em The ts were the ewarded to Kodak 
and the hus are om y i won tt petit with 
‘ t the best apne i 1 ever wish 
It was a two ei h a hillside 
However, the author admits that there 1 sith a arve j I ape He ed a fast 
en f er the ke vit All of which 
imbled thinking on the juestion of a mes ~ that nite of the bent be haow 
national form of phot raphy, in one par 
© was add ’ Red La Head of 
We ha stural fea Gestay ays ex 
Now k ' I ha 
\ \ ‘ one an adja e 
and f 
“ and ‘ 
' George L. Kinkade, APSA, Edito 
‘ ‘ i the Washington Council of CCs Bu 
Mow k t 
etin, writ that the Chinese exchange 
. . exhibit is one of the best he has ever 
ke K Hira ave een? He continues At the 
ybeerved that the prints trom China were 
The ‘ ‘ ‘ ap of a higher quality than those from any . 
Miss Alison Dickison, Secretary of 
the First and Second Canadian-American 
ward patient Porttolios, has written that she wants the 
ane = t evita Portfolio of Portfolios to circulate among 
one South A 
~ . ; the camera clubs in Canada to show them 
But «la that we a ling a . 
photograyt what the International Porttolios are 
; 


there is only a very narrow and special 
type of progress possible in a rut 

A certain lady of my acquaintance Is 
nationally known for her wonderful pic 
tures of babies and children. She is known 
by many as a “kid photographer,” which 
is perfectly alright, but the danger of this 
type of reputation and success is that all 
other branches of photography and photo 
graphic experimentation could very easily 
a closed road to a more enjovable 
Being a sen 


become 
exploitation of her hobby 
sible person, this woman has not 
settled into a pattern 
producing only pictures and more pictures 
of the Some of her best 
pictures are landscapes and pattern shots 


young 
down comfortable 
younger set 


in a wide range of types, styles, and sub 
And what has happened to her 
‘ specialty?” Very little, except that she 
is a better child photographer for having 
pursued the broadening experiences in other 
fields All of this is told, not to condemn 
pictures of small fry, but to point out that 
we should not specialize in one thing, to 
the exclusion of 
the most out of our photographic activities 

It is far easier to get into a rut than 
it is to get out of one. Let us consider 
a hypothetical case there is a 
lecture at your camera club on high key 
prints. One of the me mbers makes one and 
through a combination of luck and ability, 
he comes up with one of those dandies 
which wins “ Print of the Mouth” at the 
club, and immediately is accepted four out 
of the first five tries in salons. Here at 
last our friend has found the key to suc 
make high key prints. When 
you have a good thing use it, he thinks 
The next year sees a very prolific produc 
tion of high key prints from him and he 
enjoys a fair amount of success with them 
He is known by many people as “ that guy 
who makes the high keys,” and he basks 
in the being a successful 
specialist even though his fellow camera 
fighting off snow blind 
ness from looking at so much white paper 

Now there 
in the situation of our 


jects 


all else, if we are to get 


Suppose 


cess 


distinction of 
club members are 


is nothing essentially 
high key 


wrong 
friend 

catch is that he has practically given 
up all other types of Anything 
which isn't high key best, 
in his You know and I know 
that he is missing something, and he is not 
getting the most out of his hobby Gone 
thrills of experimenting and explor 


prints 
is less than the 
opinion 


are the 
ing the 
ot photography 

As in the case of the kid photographe _ 
this is no indictment of the specialty, but 
rather a danger of going 
overboard within too narrow confines 
What has been said about high key could 
he repeated about low key, red toning, 
nudes, trees, photograms, and almost any 
other branch or 
care to name. You may be the best pho 
tographer oi fireplugs in the world, but for 
your own sake, as well as the sake ot 
your friends, you should also be able to 
make a passable print of a front door or 
Aunt 


other avenues—-and side streets 


warning of the 


style or technique you 


ol your Tessie 


Did you read page 21? 
HOW TO DO IT 
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Contact Prints 


It has been recommended several times 
in these columns that a contact print be 
included with your portfolio print in order 
that the other members of your circle and 
your commentator may know a little more 
about what you had to work with. It is 
still a good idea but it does not seem to 
have been adopted by all members. The 
reason for this is not too difficult to 
guess. Most of us do not make a con 
tact print at the time we make an enlarge 
ment As a matter of fact I have 
friends who do not even have a printing 
frame or other facilities for making contact 
prints. When the portfolio arrives there 
are enough things which must be done in 
Since the contact print 


since 


several 


those five days 
is not an 
we are all ready to send the portfolio on 
make it 


while to set up 


absolute necessity, and 


its way and have 


it seems 


forgotten to 
hardly worth 
everything to make just one 


print. If that is the situation there 


sma'l contact 
may 
be some 

But there is a Most of us 
special print for the 


justification for 
solution 
make a porttolio 
The majority of exhibition prints are not 
x 14, amd the portfolio 
prints are 11 x 14, so I think it is sate 
to assume that special prints are made tor 
the portfolios It may be one o'clock in 
the morning, and you may be tired, but it 
will take minutes to 
make a contact print while you are making 
prints anyhow. So do it then, and both 
the large and small prints will be ready 
when you need 
In the past the 
pasted to the print 
Norris Harkness Photographic 
the New York 


author, has made 


majority ot 


only a few more 


them 

contacts have 
folder a rule 
Editor of 
photographic 


been 


Sun, and 
what seems to be a 
very sensible suggestion regarding the small 
prints. It is Mr. Harkness’ thought that 
if the print pasted to a sheet of 
letter paper or such, it 
2 good deal ot white 
print so that, if need be, the 


were 
leave 
around the 
commentator 
Arrows 


some would 


spac t 


could use this space for comments 


could be drawn, indicating areas on the 


print referred to in the comments, cropping 
indicated, and in general 


without 


could be 


work space would be available 


cluttering up the 
Sounds like a 


folder or the big print 


good idea Give it a try 


Medal Award 


This month we travel to New Jersey tor 
our Portfolio Medal Award winner. The 
winner is Mort Goldman, Tom's River 
N. J., and his print “ Japanesque ” travelled 
in PSA Pictorial Portfolios No. 41 It 
was accepted and hung in the 1949 Hart 
ford International 

The picture was made one Sunday after 
August 1948 on Mr. Goldman's 
was walking out to the mailbox 
butterfly on the grass 
along the road. It was dead, but very life 
like in appearance Since Mr 
had been thinking of a 
coming club contest 
he could use the beautiful butterfly in the 
picture 


noon 
farm. He 
when he saw a 


Goldman 
picture tor a 
he began figuring how 


Using two stalks of rve grass that had 
gone to seed, Mr. Goldman made a tabk 
top setup by using the and the 
butterfly. The butterfly was placed on the 
rve grass by the use of glue. The weight 
of the butterfly was enough to bend the 
stalk and add to the composition. The pic 
ture was made with two floods and was 
exposed by meter. The camera used was 
a Rolleicord with a plus 3 supplementary 
lens and the picture was taken on Plus X 
film The print that was accepted and 
hung was made on Opal G, developed in 
selectol and toned with selenium 

Each month brings us more Portfolio 
Medal Award winners. If you are eligible, 
remember that the supply of medals will 
not last indefinitely. The requirements are 
simple. If you have never had a print 
accepted and hung in a recognized salon 
you are eligible to try. If the first print 
that you have accepted and hung in a 
recognized salon is one that has travelled 
or is travelling in a PSA Pictorial Port 
folio at the time of its acceptance by a 
recognized salon, you are eligible for the 
PSA Portfolio Medal Award There are 
100 medals to be awarded. After the 100 
medals have been distributed, the prints 
that won them will be judged by a top 
flight jury, and to the best print will go 
the Booth Tarkington Memorial Gold 
Medal. Following this, the prints will be 
divided into four 25-print shows which 
will travel in the U.S 
eligible for the PSA Port 
folio Medal Award with 
Eldridge R. Christhili and you will be 
supplied with an application card to be 
filled out and returned. Your application 
will then be passed upon and the award 
mace 


grass 


If vou are 
communicate 


Commentators 
A conierence of the portfolio commen 
highlights of the 
Pictorial Division program at the St 
Convention At this conterence 


tators was one of the 
Louis 
many of 
the problems of the job of commentator 
and the enthusiasm of the 
meeting carried it overtime The 
will probably better 
commentators 


were disc ussed 
meeting 
under 
and 
In view of the 
success of this discussion, plans have been 
made to have another conference at Balti 
more in October 


result in a 
standing between the 


the members of the circles 


The average commentator is a sincere 
woman who is 
to the members 


It is not always easy to know just what is 


ind conscientious man or 
trying to render a service 


wanted or expected from a commentator 
no matter how good the intentions may be 
This is where you can help. The desire is 
manner, and if 
have any 


great to serve in the best 
any of the 
the improvement or 


ideas for 
broadening of the 
rendered by this fine 
photographers, they are invited to express 


members 


vervice group of 


themselves on the matter If you feel 
that there is any way to help in the im 
portant job of commenting, write a letter 
along the lines of What I expect 
my commentator.” 


from 


If you have any qualms about speaking 


freely, have no fears li there is any 


| | 
g 
CC 
> 
4 
+ 
‘ 
1050 35 


letters will be regarded 


speak to 


need for it, 
as confidential 
content we will 
And please don't minimize your 


your 
your heart's 
welcome constructive 


criticism 


idea. Do not think that you must come up 
with some world-shaking program which 
will revolutionize the whole system A 
very small suggestion which may even 


might be the key to 
problems which beset 


seem trivial to you 
one of the irksome 
commentators and the portfolio 
The portfolio office and the commen 


tators themselves are always secking ways 


to improve the portfolios and the help 
that they offer It is quite likely that 
there are many ways in which the job 
of the commentator could be made even 
better than it i 

So write that letter and send it to Miss 
Doris Martha Weber, APSA, General Secre 
tary, PSA American Portfolies, 2024 East 
86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Portfolios Serve Hawaii 

During the past several month an 
effort has been made to include Hawaii 
in the portfolio program Because of the 


distance, the first efforts were to set up 


Portfolio in the manner and 
within the structure of the 
Portfolix All 
International was a 
the Islands are 
United States, but the 


a Hawaiian 
International 
that 
misnomer, in that 
part of the 


concerned realized 
certainly a 
physical limitations 
wemed to dictate such an arrangement 

ot the expre rates between 
Mainland revealed that 


great as was first 


Investigation 
the Islane the 


the problem was not a 


supposed The rat were tar ke than 
the initial, uniniormed estimate, and con 
sequently the ipposed physical limitations 
largely disappeared The cost of shipping 


to the Islands is about the ime a8 a tan 


ived jump right here on the mainland 
This is good news because now the port 
folio member in Hawaii i ist tolk 
like anyone else and will gain the services 
of the commentator the list of whom 
reads like a “ Wh Who in Photography 
The Hawaiian members will be worked 
into existing circles « new circles as they 
ire set up No exclusive Hawaiian group 


will be formed, so that the Islander in a 
portiolio will be mixed with and have 
contact with Statesicl photographer 
Since the distance is greater and the time 
i 1 littl longer he trip will not he 
made tor mt one member Perhaps tour 
or five Island members will be enrotled 
in a portfolio, with the rest on the Main 
land Details wi be worked out, but 
this is the broad, general plan 


PSA PICTORIAL PORTFOLIO NO. 5 


Ra Ha N k 

Nina McA I \ ama 

Ho Ha ‘ 

k wit M Ca 

Hla t M New Vork 

Ivan D M 


PSA PICTORIAL PORTFOLIO NO. 7 
Dr. J. P. Benus, FPSA, Commentator, Philadelphia 
C. Elton Heglund, Secretary, Jackson, Michigan 
Alfred Watson, APSA, Buffalo, New York 


Edward Hutchir Sharon, Connecticut 
Alfred Weber, Bridgeton, New Jersey 
Thomas T. Firth, APSA, Trappe, Maryland 
Frank R. Henningsen, Ocala, Florida 
Coleman Dixon, Tallahassee, Florida 
Watson Mc Alexander, Birmingham, Alabama 
J. M. Endres, Jackson, Mississippi 

Jack L. Lyons, Crowle Loummna 

James B. Nevitt, Houston, Texas 

Edward C. Palmer, Sioux City, lowa 

Vern M. Judd, Austin, Minnesota 

Low Armstrong, Marquette, Michigan 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ted 


PSA MINIATURE PORTFOLIO NO. 1 


Edward EF. Crosby, Chicago, Illinois 

Dennis R. Anderson, New Castle, Indiana 

C. Bronson Weed, New Haven, Connecticut 
Ruth Hare, Newark, New Jersey 

Jay McFarland, Petroleum, West Virginia 

R. M. du Bruyne, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Howard Van Buskirk, Jacksonville, Florida 
Dr. W. A. Daniel, Jr, Montgomery, Alabama 
Frank T. St ier, Lincoln, 

TO. Seibe Bonne Terre i 
William Cottingha W infield 

Col. Chas. J. Perry, El Pa Texas 

W. A. Carte an Die Ca 

Ben M. Kautson, Alamosa, 


Aliord W. Cooper, Worland, Wyoming 


Club 
| Activities 


After inaugurating this activity, and suc 
cessfully through its develop 
mental PSA Camera Clubs 
Committee has transferred the Camera 
Club Print Circuits to the Pictorial Divi 
sion for continued and expanded operation 


piloting it 
period the 


with that we 
that the Director of this activity is William 
R. Hutchinson, Post Office Box 467, New 


burgh, New York, from whom entry blanks 


announce 


pleasure 


or other information may be secured 

The rules of the activity follow 
CAMERA CLUB CLOSED PRINT CIR 

CUITS 

Fight participating clubs will con 
titute a circuit 

Each club shall pay a fee of $1.00 for 
the season, circuits being organized imme 
diately alter the Director receives prints 

The season will comprise the period 
from October Ist to April 30th 

Each club shall torward circuit prints 
by prepaid express or parcel post-—ship 
ments to be mack weording to the 


«hedule established by the 


Each club shall notify the 


Director 


Director im 


mediately of the arrival and departure 
of the circuit Cards supplied tor this 
purpose should be mailed the same day 
hipments arrive and leay 

To help the Director establish a trav 
elling schedule, each club shall supply him 
with all of the meeting date luring the 
period m October Ist t th, at 
which the memilx may view the prints 


Each club shall submit three (3) prints 
to the Director, for starting the circuit 
All prints are to be mounted on standard 
16 x 20 inch mounts 

Each print, except for mounting, must 
be entirely the work of the maker 

A print shall not be entered more than 
once in these Camera Club Print Circuits 

The title, name of maker, and club name 
must be legibly printed or written on the 
back of each mount 

The Director will assemble all prints, 
establish each circuit, select a qualified 
pictorialist to comment on each print, and, 
at the end of the season, dissolve the cir- 
cuit. Every print placed in the circuit 
will receive comments 

The circuit must be kept on schedule 
When the shipment arrives, a club will 
remove its prints from the REMOVAL 
SECTION, place its new group of prints 
in the COLLECTING SECTION, and view 
all the prints in the VIEWING SECTION 
Each club will make its comments on the 
prints in the VIEWING SECTION 

Any club not abiding by these rules, or 
unduly delaying the circuit, will be barred 
from tuture participation 

The PSA, the 
members thereof 


Pictorial Division, or the 
shall in no way be held 
responsible for the loss or damage of 
prints 
CAMERA PRINT CIR- 
CUITS 

Eight (8) participating clubs will con- 

stitute a cireuit 


CLUB OPEN 


Each participating club shail pay a sea- 
son fee of which shall be 
refunded after a circuit has been established 


$1.00, none ot 


Five (5) circuits will comprise a season, 
circuits being started the 25th of October, 
November February and March 

Prints in the hands of the 
Director by the 15th of the month. Prints 
after that held for 
the following circuit 

Each club shall 
circuit prints by prepaid express or parcel 


January 
must be 


arriving time will be 


participating forward 
post, shipment to be made according to 
the schedule established by the Director 

Each club shall notify the Director im 
mediately of the arrival and departure of 
Cards supplied for this pur- 
mailed the same day the 


each circuit 
prose should be 
leave 

establish a trav 
shall furnish 
which club 


shipments arrive and 

To help the Director 
elling 
dates, for 


schedule, each club 
three months, on 
members may view the prints 

Each club shall submit (3) prints 
for each circuit All prints are to be 
mounted on standard 16 x 20 inch mounts 

Each must 
be entirely the 

The tithe 


ot club must 


three 


print, except for mounting, 
work of the maker 
maker and name 
back of each 


written tor 


name ol 
appear on the 
printed 


mount r carefully 


legibility 

No print may be than 
once in these Camera Club Print Circuits 

The Director will assemble all 
establish each comments 
ind criticism on each print by a qualified 
pictorialist all prints to partici- 
pating clubs after each circuit is dissolved 


entered more 


prints, 


cireuit, furnish 


and return 


1950 
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Each club shall write a comment on 
each print in each circuit. Comment forms 
will be supplied by the Director, and the 
comments are to be sent to him 

Any club not abiding by these rules, 
or unduly delaying the circuit, will be 
barred from further participation 

The PSA, the Pictorial Division, or the 
members thereof, shall in no way be held 
responsible for the loss or damage of 
prints 


Anglo-American Club 
Interchange 


After several months of planning and 
laying the groundwork for this new 
Pictorial Division activity, William R 
Hutchinson, its Director, reports the first 
interchange to be made between a club 
on this side of the Atlantic and one in 
England. The first American group to 
participate in the Anglo-American Club 
Interchange is the Newburgh Camera Club 
of Newburgh, New York 

Under the present plans, the Newburgh 
club will be paired with one in England 
that comes closest to its own status as to 
the type of industry prevailing in the com 
munity, the size of the town, the number 
of members in the club, and the photo 
graphic caliber of the membership. Other 
similarities will also 

The first exchange of prints will be 
accompanied by a commentary on New 
burgh—its population, industry, historical 
background, Also 
included will be a biographical sketch and 
portrait of each club member. In this 
manner, the groups will become well 
acquainted. The Newburgh Camera Club 
hopes to have about four interchanges a 
year 

Clubs in this country desiring further 
information on this activity, are invited 
to write to William R. Hutchinson, Director 
PSA Anglo-American Club Interchange, 
Box 367, Newburgh, New York Inter 
ested clubs in England should communicate 
with Anthony Peacock, FRPS, APSA, 
9 Woodland Avenue, Stoneygate, Leicester 
England, or Cecil J. Blay, FRPS, APSA, 
76 Culver Lane, Lyonors, Reading, 
England 


be considered 


scenic environs, etc 


American Exhibits 


Camera clubs and councils desiring to 
schedule American print shows during the 
current season should make arrangements 
to do so at the 
Unless there is an unusual demand for a 
particular show, each exhibit is returned 
to the originating maker or group at the 
end of one year. For most of the present 
print collections, this means that they will 
be returned in July or August 1950. Con 

requests cannot be accepted for 

during the Fall of 1950 
are expected to be avail 
dates should be 
exhibits in the 
club schedules. For complete in 
write to Ralph L Mahon, 
Exhibits 


earliest possible date 


sequently 
their appearanc 

Other 
however, and 


shows 
able, open 
be reserved for these 
1950-51 
formation 


Director American 
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Pictorial_ 
Division 
PSA Award of Merit 


The Pictorial Division is pleased to an- 
nounce that eleven members have been 
added to the list of Star Exhibitors, or 
have been advanced in rank, since the last 
report. They are as follows 

New One-Star Exhibitors 

Charles M. Tipple 
Charles L. Wilson 

Art H. 

Everett F. Schafer 

Dr. E. Throop Geer, Jr 

Rating Advanced From One-Star To 

Two-Star 
James A. McVie 
Roy E. Lindahl 
From Two-Star To 


Rating Advanced 


Three-Star 
Que Chin 


Walter S. Meyers 


Rating Advanced From Three-Star To 
Four-Star 
Carl Mansfield 


PH. Oelman 


Applications for Star-Exhibitor ratings, 
or tor in rank, accompanied 
should be mailed to 


advancement 
by confirming records 


Warren W 


Lewis 


New Associate Editor 

W. Dovel Le Sage, Editor of The Folic, 
announces the appointment of Miss Char 
lotte Kessler of Topeka, Kansas, as Asso 
ciate Editor of the department News of 
the Pictorial Division 

We welcome Charlotte to the stafi of 
The Folio, her functions on which will start 
with next month's 


issue 


AN INVITATION 

This is an invitation to every PSA 
member to participate in the PSA 
American Portfolios 

Enrollments are 
ceived in the 
groups 

PSA I 

PSA I 

PSA Mir rth 

PSA Cont e ortfolias 

PSA Star Exhibitor Portfolios 
PSA t Winners 
PSA Nature 
PSA Ce ir ortfolios 
PSA Ph J Portfolios 


being re- 
specialized 


now 
following 


For information concerning any 
of the activities and for en- 
rollment blanks address Eldridge R 
Christhilf, Hon. PSA, APSA 


above 


Pen Pals 


There are many amateur photographers 
in foreign countries who desire to corre- 
spond with their American counterparts, 
and to exchange ideas, experiences and 
photographic magazines 

This fact is very evident from the in- 
stant and overwhelming response to a 
query in a magazine more than a year 
ago, asking if there was any demand for 
such a service. A call for volunteers has 
appeared in these columns also, and all 
the requests, thus far, from PSA members 
have been satisfied. However, there is a 
backlog of European applicants. Members 
in the United States who are interested in 
participating m this important activity are 
requested to send in their names, as soon 
as possible, to Edward J. Hobbs, Director, 
PSA Pen-Pals Service, 1673 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Brief 
details of the activities of applicants would 
be helpful in finding correspondents with 
similar interesis 
Camera clubs are also invited to con- 
sider whether or not their membership 
would be willing to “ adopt” one or more 
foreign pen-pals, and treat it as a club 
project If so, the number of pen pals 
desired, and any other information should 
be sent to Mr. Hobbs 

In connection with this program, it is 
important to remember that photographers 
in the United States are able to obtain 
supplies of materials of all 
kinds, but in Europe they have a shortage 
of materials and literature. Therefore, ex- 
information would be most 
received by workers overseas 


unrestricted 


change of 
gratefully 


lereeing to Follow 
Recommendations 


Coming Salons 
PSA 
NOTE. M 


olor transparencies 


monac hrome Color prints 
Entry fee is $1.00 in each 


ass unless otherwise specified 


it (M, T) Exhibited Jan 
troit Institute of Arts 
Wilmington (M, C) Exhibited February §-27 at 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 
(M, C) Closes Jan. 21. Ex 
to Mar. 2 at Art Gallery, 
Auditorium Data: Edward 
Matthews, 363 McMillan Ave., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada 
Circe of Confusion (M, T) Closes Jan. 31, Ex- 
hibited Feb. 12-26 at Whittier Art Gallery 
Data: Roy H. Murphy, 717 S. Greenleaf Ave., 
Whittier, Calif 
Roc heste Pictorial Press 
Docum Closes Feb. 10 
hibited ; 2 at Memorial 
Adams, Memorial 


22-Feb. 12 at De- 


Nature 


Gallery 
Gallery, Rochester 7 
Philadelphia M closes Feb. 13; T on Feb. 6. 
Exhibited March 4-26 at Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. Data: Chantry W. Davis, Secy., 346 
Penn Sheraton Hotel, 39th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa 
M) Closes Feb. 15. Exhibited Mar. 10 
at Museum of Fine Arts. Data from 
388 Oliver Ave., West- 
Canada 
Great Falls (M oses Feb. 15. Exhibited March 
4-12 at Falls Public Library Data 
Miss Elwis Cabalan, Box 1997, Great Falls, 
Mont 
ton (M) Closes Feb. 19 
26 at the Boston 
hard Cartwright, 87 
Mass 
burch M closes Feb. 22; T Mar. 1. Es- 
yited Mar. 17 to Apr. 16 at Carnegie Art 


(ereat 


Exhibited March 
Camera Club. Data 
Washington St., Milton 
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Gallery. Data: Karl S. Leach, Secy.. 92 Estella mer blossoms Excellent in black-and The manner of motion of the muskrat 


Exhibited Mar white and magnificent when photographed leaves a clumsy snow-trail revealing inde 
12-26 at Art Center. Data: James D. Bobb, Jr in color are these winter-time scenes cision, timidity, and lack of purpose It 
119 N. Rose St, Kalamazoo 12, Mich The greatest glory of the Northern consists of frequent starts and stops, many 
winter is its storms which have the power ventures forward and slow retreats 
“4 M Palle ‘ TT A Be mo Se Chas est to transform the world into an enc hanted The sinister weasel makes a tiny trail of 
Ss. « wonderland. The majestic ice storm comes tracks, one following the other in so direct 
Mas. 4s gentle rain and sleet, freezing as it a line that they appear as the prints of 
falls and leaving the earth encased in one foot 
4 o. Va glittering crystal The shrieking blizzard The sharp-rayed tracks of the partridge , 
Port Colborne (M) Closes Mar. 18. Exhil produces a different picture as masses of usually follow a strong line going beside 
Wa want P powdery snow swirl into smoking crests stumps, over logs, through brush, and into 
Canada creating drifts of solid whiteness. In the densely tangled areas 
Toventa (M) Closes Ay Exhibited May 1-153 quiet of the soft snowfall all drab, familiar The quick, exact track of the fox con 
we things are decked in costumes of spotless veys his cunning, agility, and resourceful 
Disie (M) Claes J Ext = 1 white as if in preparation tor a beautiful ness. Easily you can read whether he has 
at High Muw f Art Data Cortlandt F masquerade traveled slowly or in haste by the length 
Ga. Atlents Snow is eloquent in its silence and speaks of his stride 
is well as it covers 4 walk through the \ series of pictures depicting the signs 


woods when new snow lies smooth and in the snow are a valuable addition to 


even reveals all that occurs. If a squirrel the nature photographer's file as well as 


visits his store house or a junco stops tor a pleasant winter project 


lunch at a weed counter the fact is told 
Many story telling photographs can be (Coming Nature Exhibitions 


taken by tollowing footprints in soit snow 
By Louse Broman Janson, APSA tootp Filth Chicago at Chicago Natural History Museum 
6252 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 29, Il Early morning is the best time to work Feb. 1 through 28 Closed January 16. Prints 
while the tracks are still fresh The and r slides 
Brookfield Zoo Contest shadows are long at this time of day R = ter at Roche - Men : al Art ee 
h through diin t 
The Third Annual Brookfield Zoo Con lighting, striking results can be obtained Adams, Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester 7, 


test was recent! ponsored by the Nature For this kind of work a tripod is required 
Camera Club of Chicago and the Chicago 


since exposures should be made at the 


Zoological Society smallest possible lens aperture 4 filter 
The prizes tor prints were won by Hei is suggested for more dramatic effects 
Hoberecht, Tucson, Ariz.; Bee Hoberecht It is surprising how soon you will find 


Tucson, Ariz Ben Hallberg. Brookfield it possible to recognize a great variety 
mW Lillian Bloom, Chic “go, i.; G. M of tracks and interpret their meaning. The 
Bushman, Chicago, Il.; Frank Fraser, Chi footprints of skunks, squirrels, and mice By H. J. Jomnson, APSA 


cago, TL; Firmin Geeraerts, Antwerp, Bel 
ire abundant. Those of the White-Footed . 
1614 West Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill 
R. R. LaPelle, Philadelphia, Ps Davie snow -blanket as they go around tree trunks 


CC Bulletins Competition 


: Levine, Philadelphia, Pa.; Don A. Navo ind stumps and zig-zag along through 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard A. Parker, Los Qien areas. Perhaps you learned that Club bulletins from 46 leading clubs 
Angeles, Cal.; R. M. Stevens, Chicago, Ill White-Foot’s journey was a pleasure trip in the U. $.. Canada, Brazil, and Costa 
Raymond Woblrabe, Seattle, Wash or that he had been visiting one of his Rica were entered in the First Annual Bul 
Awards for color slides went to Alice tree-trunk store hous or that his hur letin Competition 
Stark, Toronto, Canada; R. L. Gearhart ried footsteps lead him home. Home to There were three classifications: (P 
Buffalo, N. ¥ Frank Bazzomi, Ottawa White-Foot is a cozy place in winter printed M) mimeographed or offset; and 
it 1 H. Bourne Rochester, N. ¥ Otten he roofs a deserted bird nest with H) hectographed or typewritten These 
Lillian Gray, Chicago, I; Mildred Holmes leaves and bark and resides within. Some classifications were used to allow for the 
Oak Park, Il H. Kaltman, New York times he lines an empty woodpecker’s hole differences between resources of various 
N. ¥ Blanche Kolarik, Chicago, I; J. F with grass and thistledown for his abode size clubs 
Macdser Berkeley Calit Don Navo lt he finds a beehive available, he spends Judges were Victor Scales, Hon. PSA 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul Rittenhous« 1 comfortable winter with the bees In chairman of PSA Publications Committee 
York, N.Y Peart E. Schwartz, Chicago iidition to traveling on the surtace, mice Fred Ouellmalz Ir Hon. PSA APSA 
Ii; Wes Stark, Toronto, Canada; M. Ten make hidden passages beneath the snow editor of PSA Jor RNAI and George Rowan 
berg, Baltimore, Md James Whitehead Sometimes these avenues are near the sur of The ¢ amera staff 
Leechbu Pa.; and Joseph Tillbeck, San face and can be seen as slightly arched Content was considered as of more im 
Francisco, Calit rede portance than appearance, with a total pos 
When a squirrel journeys from his tree sible score of 65 points, distributed as 
Signs in the Snow trunk home he goes by a direct street of follows 
The nature photographer who glories in = {rees Never crossing any More open space S$ points for interest and newsworthi 
the wealth of smmertime sbiects will than will take him to his destination ness (editorial style; proportioning 
find many things equally as fascinating in Squirrel footprints are sharp and nervous of gossip, etc. to be EE 
winter. Though the richness and splendor reflecting the character of their nimble ostuatiteie, al subjects, ete 
of summer have been swept away, the trolicsome maker Those of the red 0 points for stimulation to partici 
tark simplicity of this season present quirrel are smaller than the ones of the pation in club activities (by excit 
inlimited picture possibilities The hills gray ing enthusiasm, building esprit d’ 
und hollows no longer display splashes of The skunk goes forth in a_ leisurely corps, ete 
yuiet green, but take on a trig and manner creeping about the woods and way ) points for service or usefulness to 
frosty appearance The omber outlines ides in a deliberate tashion No haste is club calendars of events; reports 
of the trees are softened by the play of indicated by his double nail-pointed prints of meetings: standing of contest 
sunshine and shadow upon them White which are closely spaced. He never hur ants: etc 
meadows are cheered by the muted mus ries his step depending tor protection upon 
of streams margined with glistening tr his powers of producing his unpleasant Appearance could carn a maximum of 
und bright as with their borders of sum scent ‘5 points, as follows 
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if 
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20 points for layout (arrangement of 
text, illustrations, ads, etc.) 

15 points for typography (neatness, 
legibility, accuracy, etc.) 


Thus, with three judges, the 
possible score would be 300 points 

Three copies of each bulletin were en 
tered, and one was furnished to each judge, 
who scored independently and returned the 
score sheets to us for final tabulation. After 
tabulation, each editor received the score 
sheets for his bulletin for his information 
and guidance. (Of extra were the 
written comments on each score sheet.) 

In the “P” or printed classification, 
Long Beach (Calif.) Camera Guild's “ Spot- 
light” was winner, with a total 
259 points. It was a six page issue, the fifth 
and sixth pages being attached and folded 
in, rather than inserted separately as in 
some bulletins. Typography was especially 
neat 

Second place in the same classification 
went to “ The Bulletin” of the University 
of California Photography Club, scoring 
253 points. This was an eight page, illus- 
trated issue, with very good quality repro 


highest 


value 


score of 


ductions 

In the same classification, the editors of 
the following bulletins ribbons 
for excellence in one or more of the com 
ponents for content or typography: Gam- 
magram (Sierra CC); Fotomic Facts (Buf 
falo Science Museum CC); Camera Club 
News (Atlanta CC); Photo Northwest 
(Washington Council); F. C. B. Boletim 
(Foto-Cine Clube Bandecirante, Brazil) ; 
Boletin (Club Fotografico de Costa Rica) ; 
Amacam (Manhattan CC); and Viewfinder 
(California CC) 

In classification “ M (mimeographed ot 
oliset), highest scorer was Ft. Dearborn 
CC's “ Fort Dearbornite,” with 262 points 
This was an eight page issue, offset repro 
‘I doubt 


as much as more 


received 


duced, of which one judge said 
that it cost nearly 
rate bulletins lacking in information.’ 
Second place in this classification, with 
260 points, was Cleveland Photographix 
Thru the Darkroom Door 
large pages, also offset 
had no illustrations, tho they are frequently 


elabo 


Society's four 


This particular issuc 


used during the year 

Third, with 259 points, 
Color Club's 
offset, with six closely filled pages 

In this classification, the editors of the 
tollowing received ribbons 
lence in one or more of the components 
for content or typography: Honorabk 
Mention (Green Briar CC); News Flashes 
Club); News (Albany 
Gh: Spectrum (Brooklyn Color CC) 
Notes (The Camera Club, N. Y.); Photo 
Gem (Toronto Y CC); Test Strip (Lincoln 
CC); Town Hall Crier (Town Hall CC) 
The Bulletin (Hawthorne CC); Panoram 
(Oakland CC); The Finder (National 
Photographic Society); Voice of the Lens 
(Stamford CC); Color News (San Fran 
cisco Photochromers); Photo News (Edi 
son CC); Bulletin (El Camino) ; Close Up 
(Victoria CC, Canada); Bulletin (Nature 
CC); Hypo Check (Oklahoma CC); Con 
(Woodland CC Hi-Lights (Johns 
and Bulletin (Schenectady CC) 


was Chicago 


Camera Projector,” also 


also for excel 


(Chicago Cinema 


trast 
town CC); 
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NUDGING THE QUEEN 


In class “H™” (hectographed), winner 
was Ft. Madison CC's “ Lensman,” with 
191 points. This issue was 12 pages, with 
photographic tront 

So, at last, the editor has a way to ob 
tain evaluation of his work, and 
tion, just as the exhibitor obtains this help 


and back covers 
recogni 
in the national exhibitions 


A much larger number of entries is expected 
for the 1950 competition 


or competitions 


Club Print Competition 

The first contest of the 
Club Print Competition for 1949-50 was 
with details handled 
More than 80 
clubs were represented, including Cuba 
Hawaii, Canal Zone, and Canada. (This is 
the largest 


International 
judged in Chicago, 


by the Ft. Dearborn club 


number of 
history of the competition 
Top club in Class A was Silhouette (De 
troit), and Club Fotografico de Cuba was 
high scorer in Class B. Judges were H. J 
Nicholas Haz, FPSA 
APSA 


instead of certificates, are 


participants in the 


Ensenberger and 
Harry Langer 
Medals being 
awarded to individual winners this season 
ind first to 
J. H. Applegate (Grosse Pointe CC); Jean 
Elwell (Silhouette CC); Albee Gulau (Sil 
houette CC); Angel DeMoya (Club Foto 
graphico de Cuba and H. K. Shigeta 
Ft. Dearborn 

Highest ten clubs in class A were 


receive these were, in order 


In class B, 


Club Fotografico de Cuba ) 


the ten highest were 


Jackson 
Tulsa 
Oakland CC 
Albany Ct 
Spokane 
Blackhawk (¢ 
Phoenix 
Bloomington 
Utica CO 


Park 


(lod 


APSA 
San Francisco 21, Calif 


By Kart A 
353-31st 


BAU MGAERTEL, 


Baltimore 1950 


One of the most difficult things in plan 
ning the program for a convention is ce 
ciding what the would like to 
see. Equally difficult is to find new ideas 

usually quite 
We propose to 
to be equally 


audiences 


Convention audiences are 
articulate after it 
them an 


is over 
give opportunity 
articulate before a convention as we believe 
that those who attend should be given a 
chance to say what they would like 
and hear and to help in the planning 

It should be explained that the Color 
Division will act only in an advisory ca 
pacity The final decision on what is to 
be included in the program and the han 
dling of features, as well as the 
handling of the exhibitions held at 
conventions, is up to the local convention 
committee. Any ideas or suggestions will be 
forwarded by the Color Division to the 
Baltimore and will receive 
carelul consideration. Where necessary we 
will furnish the committee with additional 
information and will cooperate fully with 
them in carrying out such ideas as may be 
accepted. With time rather limited it will 


to see 


program 
such 


committee at 


39 


+ 
J. H. Applegate 
points 
65 points 
| 61 points 
$9 points ! 
points 
$5 points 
$5 points 
52 points 
points 
{ id 
Channel City 78 point 
Ft. Dearborn CO points 3 
St. Louis CC point 
Detroit Photographic Guild point 
Western Reserve Pictorialist point 
Queen City Pictorialist 61 point 4 
Grosse Pointe 66 point 
Houston Ct point 
Buffalo Science Museum CC point 
= 
‘ 


not be possible to follow all suggestions, so 


if your idea is not carried out it will prob 
ably be due to lack of time rather than to 
lack of merit 

One question most often asked is what 
makes an exhibition picture 
Looking at an exhibition will not always 
give the program 
item we believe a feature tentatively titled 
“ Who's Who in Color Slide Photography 
can do much to clarify the question. We 
propose to about 20 leading 
slide exhibitors, carefully selected not only 
as to ability but as to geographical loca- 


acceptable 
answer As a possible 


invite color 


tion so as to cover the whole country, to 
submit slides each. We will 
services of one or more leading 


four or five 
secure the 
exhibitors to comment on the slides sub- 
mitted with accent being placed on what 
has made such pictures acceptable at ex 
hibitions At first this 
thought to regular 
exhibition but the commentary by a quali 


glance might be 


similar to the slide 
fied individual! will give it value and interest 
all of its own 
Realizing that the 
pictures is often overstressed, they being the 


value of exhibition 
most glamorous part of picture making, we 
want to do those 
in other r photography 
thing, not 


interested 
One 


omething for 


forms ot « 


new but seldom if ever properly 
presented is the making of travel pictures 
As far back a asked one 
individual who is without doubt the 
try’s leading exponent of this form of pho 


October 1949 we 


coun 
tography besides being one of the top 
a talk if she 
It is vet 
answer will be 


pictorial slide makers, to give 
attends the Baltimore 


too early to know what the 


convention 
Many people would like to see an actual 
judgin As slicte ubmitted for the 
must be judged prior it is not possi 


exhi 
bition 
ble tor 


to attend 


many of the convention audiences 


Although it will be quite a prob 


lem it may, however, be possible to stage 
the actual judging of a Color Division Com 
petition 


efiorts of H J 


Through the 
APSA, the Color 


lide sets from a number of 


Johnson 
Division has obtained 


foreign coun 


trie At the time of writing we had sets 
from India and Canada and set from 
Mexico, Holland and England to come 


While such «et are circulated throughout 


the country 


limited and it might give many 


suchence ure comparatively 


more peo 
being done in 


ple a chance to see what 1 


other countric by showing one or two 
sets at the convention 

All of these features are in the idea 
tave. We mention them as they may sug 
gest other things vou may want to se¢ 
Send in vour ideas whether or not you plan 
on attending 

There has been one more wyestion made 
by a number of people, that mm order t 
insure the Col Slide Exhibition attamuing 
the highest pouossille tandards, the Color 
Division itself take over this activity In it 
entirety. One individual gvested that the 
color slide exhibition at the convention be 
placed in the hands of Kill I wt and Paul 
Wolf, who so very ably handled the New 
York Cok Slide Exhibition last vear 
The sugvestion was that all slides be sent 
to New York leed there the a« 


40 


cepted slides then be taken to the conven- 
tion and exhibited. This is a very nice 
compliment for two very deserving indi- 
viduals, but unfortunately there are many 
reasons why this cannot be done. One is 
that a properly conducted color slide exhi- 
bition is a source of income. As the local 
committees handling conventions finance 
them, it would not be fair to deprive them 
of this income to offset some of their many 
expenses. Then such action would tend to 
show a lack of confidence on our part in 
the local committee; we have full confi 
dence that Baltimore will do an excellent 
job 

If you have any suggestions please let 
us have them. Send them to your Chairman 
at the address shown at the head of this 
column. Send them how 
elementary or how impossible or improb 
Then having sent your 
going to 
Baltimore 


irregardless of 


able they may seem 
plan how 
attend our greatest convention 
1950 


suggestions you are 


Visit other Clubs 


Back in the days of the Associated Cam 
era Clubs of America, the predecessor to 
founding father of the PSA, 
stressed was that any individual 


and one of 
the poins 
holding a membership card in any me mber 
club of the association would 


welccme to other 


always be 
member club 
In recent sight of 
although most of the old timers in the So 
ciety still follow the practice much to their 
and to the satisfaction of the 


visit any 
fears this has been lost 


own pleasure 


clubs visited 

With the exception of strictly business 
meetings, which are usually not interesting 
to a visitor anyway, most clubs welcome 
and encourage such visits. Your PSA mem 
bership card will gain you admission al 
most anywhere. Be sure and use it. To 
find such clubs the May Directory Issue of 
PSA Journat will be tound most useful 
Other contacts can often be made through 
photographic dealers in the cities and 
towns you visit. If vou are a_ color slide 
worker take some slides with you, about 
S will be enough, just in case you should 
be asked It's best to wait until you are 


asked but if the opportunity presents itself 


vou might mention, if vou can do so grace 


fully, that you have slides with you, mak 
ing sure, however, that the slides are worth 
while showing. Last but not least express 
vour thanks to your host and say something 
complimentary even if you do think no 


other club « mpares with vour home town 


camera club. You may be prejudiced you 


know 


Exhibition Slide 
As the 


Division activities has 
Exhibition Shick 
of effort is being made to expand this serv 
o clubs and members. It 

is ple asure to announce that 


Sets 


fastest growing interest in Color 


been in connection 


with our Sets, a great deal 
individual 


George 


has now taken over the supervision 
ind is working on at least five new sets 
ome of which will probably be in service 
when this appears. Charles Kinsley has 


and Al Klein 


also completed two new s 


has been working on educational set 

Merle Ewell has also been busy. To ar- 
range for sets contact the nearest distribu 
tion point as listed in the Color Division 
column in the October 1949 JournaL. Note 
one change: Kinsley’s zone in Rochester 
is “17.” If you can’t find your October 
Journat write your chairman and he will 
forward your request to the proper point 

Exhibition Slide Sets do not include the 
foreign ones which are handled separately 
by Frank Bayless at 520 Cowell Ave., Oil 
City, Pennsylvania 


Canada 2¢ 


Having laid ourselves wide open to such 
suggestions, we feel it may be best for us 
to mention that we do know that the 
United States postage on post cards to 
Canada is two cents, and we will bring this 
to the attention of the next PSA exhibition 
committee as well as to others holding ex- 
hibitions so that notices of acceptances and 
rejections will reach their destinations in 
Canada promptly 


Coming Color Exhibitions 


6th Toronto, Royal Ontar Museum The . 
Fet Mar Deadline Feb. 4 Four 
slides. $ Forms from W J. Bilackhall, 
Toronto Camera Clul Gould St., Toront« 

Canada 

Philadelphia, Mar 4-20 Deadline Feb. 6 

Four slides, $1 Forms from Chantry W 


Davy 4¢ Sheraton Hotel, 39th and 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 1, Pa 
Rochester, at Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, 


Mar Deadline, Feb. 10. Four shdes 
ot color prints, $1 Forms from David F 
Adam Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester 7, 
x. 

6th San Francisco, Sar isco Museum of 
Art Mar h 11 i Feb 25 Four 
slides $ Forms W alte Sullivan, 351 
Turk St., San Francis Calif 

Pittsburgh, Academy of Science amd Art, Mar 
17-Ag l¢ Deadline, March 1 Four slides 
$ Forms from Karl Leach, 92 Estella 
Ave Pittsburg 

Southgate, England, April 9 Four slides, 
$ Deadline March 11 Forms from W. J 
Linbird Dennis Parade, Southgate, N. 14 
E.nglar 

El Camino, April May ¢é Deadline Apr 

ur slides, $1. Forms L. Norgaard, 


4, Calit 


By Vera Wrison 


Rochester 4, N.Y 


444 State 


Cleveland Section 


Chairman R. C. Hakanson reports high 
interest in a recent Section meeting wherein 
two “home-town ” experts discussed and 
demonstrated \ New High-Efficiency 
Flashtube for Low-Voltage Portable Power 
Packs 

Edward B. Noel, APSA, and Paul B 
both from General Electric's Lamp 
Nela Park, 


Davis 
Development 
did the job 

The new 
a 100 watt-second rating 


Laboratory at 


FT-11 It has 
Its flash equals 


tube is the 


in photographic effect a No. 5 flashbulb 
ut a shutter speed of 1/400th second 
slthough with it the exposure time 1s 
about 1 5000th second The output is 
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psa Technical 
= 
’ 


suitable in color color 


photography 

Along with the new flashtube and its 
characteristics there was an explanation of 
the accepted method of judging light out 
put and This knowledge is 
a “must” for every user and purchaser 
of high-speed flash equipment 

Processing Ansco Color™ was the 
December topic H. G. Morse, of the 
Product Specifications Department of 
Ansco, was the spe aker 


temperature for 


enectiveness 


Rochester Section 


There was popular—as well as technical 

interest in the January 22 meeting featur 
ing “ Unusual Uses of Photography.” 

The program listed a talk on “ Tropical 
Photography " by Dr. Walter Clark, head 
of the Black-and-White Photography De- 
partment of Kodak Research Laboratories; 
“ Underwater Photography ” by C. O. D. 
Iselin, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion; an illustrated talk on “ The Photog- 
raphy of Missiles” by a speaker from the 

S. Navy's photographic section; “ Pho- 
tography in the Antarctic,” by C. Shirley, 
chief photographic officer on Admiral 
Byrd's recent Antarctic expedition 

William F. Swann, vice-chairman of the 
Technical Division, was a principal speaker 
November 29th before the Annual Indus- 
trial Electric Exposition in Pittsburgh. His 
talk summarized the uses and advantages 
of “Industrial Photography.” He is with 
the Industrial Photographic Sales Division 
of Eastman Kodak. His part of the pro 
gram also featured the showing of Kodak's 
new color sound film, “ Functional Photog- 
raphy in Industry.” 


New York Section 

Advances in the art of making photo- 
graphic lenses during the past decade were 
outlined by Dr. Frank G. Back, of Zoomar 
Corporation (a research and development 
laboratory in New York City), for mem- 
bers of the New York Technical Section 
recently 

Four important 
helped to make this progress possible, he 
They are: new and better optical 
anti-reflection lens coatings; new 
computation; and, new 


deve lopments have 
said 
glasses 
methods of 
and improved optical machinery 

Until fairly recently, Dr. Back reminded 
the New York members, it was almost im- 
possible to produce a high-speed lens that 
was accurately Limited optical 
materials and techniques made it impossible 
to attain high speed and high quality at 
the same 

This was due to two fundamental rea 


lens 


corrected 


time 


sons 

First, to definition in the 
central portion of an image, the lens must 
be corrected for zonal sphe rical aberration 
longitudinal Second, to 
quality toward the 
outer edges of the field, the lens must be 
corrected for astigmatism, flatness of field, 


obtain good 


and tor color 


obtain good image 


and coma 

Until relatively recently, he pointed out, 
it was impossible to make both of these 
classes of corrections satistactorily at the 
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MID-WEST PSA REGIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Plan now to attend the PSA Mid- 
West Regional Convention to be held 
in Chicago on April 14, 15, and 16 
The high point of the convention 
will be a lecture and demonstration 
by the Pops ” Whitesell 
on Saturday afternoon, April 15 

Other programs (details to be an- 
nounced later) will be sponsored by 
various PSA Divisions 

A banquet on Saturday night plus 
a choice of Field Trips on Sunday 
will climax the three-day meeting. 

For a grand time with your fellow 
photographers, “ Come to Chicago.” 


inimitable 


same time. “ We had lenses of the Petzval 
type which have resolution in the 
center, but suffer from field curvature and 
therefore are only for very small 
field angles, and we had lenses of the 
Cooke triplet type, which, while providing 
a flat field, also have strong zonal spherical 


usable 


aberration.” 

Today, due to the 
ings, multiple elements can be used in a 
lens without impairing its light transmis 
sion qualities and thus its speed. Similarly, 
due to the and improved 
which care be used in combination 


anti-reflection coat 


new optical 
glasses 
to pre duce inverted lens elements, it is now 
obtain a low dispersion and 


index with a minimum 


possible to 
a high 
of astigmatism 

Oddly enough,” concluded Dr. Black, 
“ these great strides in lens-making progress 
have come about simultaneously with the 
shift of the photographic center of the 
world from the eastern to the western 
hemisphere The new American glasses 
are not only in greater variety, 
but in better constancy as to formula and 


retractive 


available 


to optical characteristics.” 


Membership Folder 


A new folder, just off the 
lines the work of the PSA 
of its divisions 

It contains an application for member- 
ship, and is available singly or in quantity 
Charles W Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, or from Headquarters in 
Philadelphia 

As membership chairman of the Tech- 
nical Division, Mr 
various benefits to be derived by affiliating 
with the Technical Division 
listed thus in the folder 
Technical 
Special ariicles in the PSA 
technical supplemer 

Meetings Annual and 5 
early 

Lectur At 

mors and Awards: Special awards 

Divisional Honors 
Honors Committee 
Exhibitions: At Travel shows available 
throughout the year 

Contacts: With ASA, SMPE. and technologists 
Other Leal Sections in Rochester 
(1935 Binghamton (1941 Cleveland (1941): 
New York 1946 Boston (1947 Southern 


press, out 
. and each 


irom Seager ol 


PSA 


Seager stresses the 


They are 


Bulletin, occasionally 


JOURNAL 


Publications 
(Juarterly 


Speakers service 
under de 
Committee as 


meetings 
development 


sists Society's 


meetings 


Services 


(1947) Aids organizations of new 
Standardization in PSA and on na- 

international levels. Research. Ex- 
General services to photographic 
technologists Promotes photography 
Disseminates photographic knowledge Furthers 
education in photography 


TERRITORIAL COLUMNS 


South and Southwest 


By C. L. Herorp 
3601 Tangley Rd., Houston 5, Texas 


California 
Sec ions 

tional and 
change of dota 
science of 


Unbeknownst to most of us north of 
the Rio Grande, the Club Fotografico de 
México, our PSA affiliate in Mexico City, 
has been doing things in a big way 
Through the kind cooperation of Juan 
Gutierrez, president of the CFM, we are 
able to bring the record up to date, and 
every effort will be made to keep it 
current 

Probably the main item of interest is 
the two-story building at 446 Ave. Insur- 
gentes, the headquarters of the Club Foto- 
grafico de México. This is undoubtedly 
one of the finest club headquarters any- 
where, as witness the following layout: a 
large studio fully equipped with lights, and 
cameras up through 8 x 10"; a darkroom 
for film processing; four darkrooms with 
enlargers from through 8 x 10”; 
a color processing room with all necessary 
equipment (densitometers, etc.); a work 
room for retouching, spotting, and mount- 
ing; a and library; and a 
projection room seating 50 people. And, 
not forgetting that photographers the world 
(and hungry) group, 
the CFM has a bar and dining room on a 
glass enclosed terrace. Around the whole 
building are panels permitting the display 
of 300 prints on 16 x 20” mounts 

The CFM has a monthly publication, or 
Boletin, consisting of 20 to 26 pages on 
“slick” paper in a format of about 7 x 9”. 
On the reproduction of the 
winning print of the previous month's com- 
petition, and three or four other prints are 
reproduced inside. Regular features of the 
Boletin include a full page editorial by 
the president, several technical articles, a 
ciné section, a question and answer depart- 
ment, and a criticism of the illustration on 
the front cover (the critic's nom de plume 
is “{/7.7"), and others It is 
indeed an excellent publication, and is really 
as much a photographic magazine as it is 
a club bulletin 

The CFM has a membership of about 
240, about 80% of whom are 
engineers, or other professional men. An 
initiation fee of $50 and monthly dues of 
$10 ($6.50 and 1.20, respectively, in U. S 
money) permit members to use the labora- 
to obtain free instruction from any 
of the 22 club instructors (mainly technical 
men from Eastman, Defender, Gevaert, 
et al.), and to use the bar and dining room 

Judging from the prints appearing in 
the Boletin during the past year, the CFM 
has more than just a fine building and 
its membership 


reading room 


over are a sociable 


cover Is a 


several 


doctors, 


tories 


publication to its credit 
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. 
ae 
¥ 
MAT 


inc buck ome very fine photographer aml 
pictortalist which. after all, are very im 


portant factor Quite obviously any oF 


vanization such a the CFM does not exist 


ust because a group of people got togethe 


und thought i would be a good idea to 
have a club It takes the hard work of! 
capable unselfish men who have visor 


snd the ability to organize Word coming 

Abbott, FPSA, ot Taxco 
Member and Co 
that the man largely 


from Gordort 
Honorar inselor ot 
the CFM intorn 
responsible for the growth and wee ‘ 
its current president Juan 
Gutierrez, an engineer Besides being the 
man behind the CFM success, Gutierrez 
recently re 


the club 1 


excellent pictorialist und 
ceived the Medal ot Photographn Merit 
from the RPS ot England Dir. Roberto 
Row wm Vice-pre ident, Juan Mata secre 
tary, and Jose Turu treasurer to mention 
only a few of the offcer 

efiort to im 


to obtaim 


In a determined and sincere 


prowe the juality of it print 
» broader viewport, a well as fresh criti 
of its W wk. the Tulsa has adopted 


although not wholly new, 


a plan which 


an excellent one certainly an were 
the board venture ii TCC print con 
petitions are sent out of town under the 
lirection of Joe Kennedy tor idging and 
competent individual rh 
i} inent camera clul national photo 
phic magazine othe yualifiedd grouy 
Tacklin the matter trom inother angle 
the Tet ha i mimitter headed by 


incidentally now 


» PSA Three star Exhilator which sole 


prints for nattona ntest andl tends t 
the leta ttal t eh 
t know ledge ree work, backed uy 
by th h tw ! n rr ston ep 
ances in The Grow the slity « 
the TCC itput slready higt Ther 
fore. their plan is even more ¢ mmendabl 
Most of sre familiar with the wort 


of J. M. Enere partic larly some ot hi 


recent genre stuck but here is an inter 
tw licht on the man In orcet 
t timulate interest salen exhibitior 
smongst his fellow members of the Jack 
on (Mi Photographic Soctet 


awards plaques t the members wh have 
the first print color slick accepted each 


year a ret nized salon. Jerry Dertx 
th ilve plaque for a print 
‘ plane thi print al PSA 
und Cha Saun eceived the kd aw 
i i scceptar Ps 1 
imleed t ha 1 mem 
Lhe st th ( 
i th PSA 


in whict } 
1 PSA CC Pru rs \ 
( it PSA Int 
ti Print PSA T 
te tional ¢ Slide Cor hor l 
lel tt will t 


have a SOCCC 


ship that wont eventually 
sticker on the back On top ol this 
national travelling shows 
movies are exhibited 


numerous other 
of print slides, and 
Geo. P. Box is president and Guy C 
Zingery is program director. One ot the 
busiest fellows in SOCCC is 5am Davis 
the PSA representative, a5 one would guess 

By the time this goes to press, We sin 
cerely hope that John Hendricks of the 
Baton Rouge La CC has torgotten all 
about Room 215 ot the BR Cu neral Hos 
pital where he had a long stay and that 
he has shaken off all effects of the reason 
why he was there You know, when one 
is laid up for a long stretch, there is nothing 
«) refreshing as to have someone walk into 
room who smells of hypo-—-or even 
sodium sulfide inste vd of ether and other 
odors associated with hospitals The talk 
that ensues can go 4 long way to getting 


your 


» patient's mind off of his aches and pains 
Your editor can vouch tor this on basis 
of a fairly recent experience Keep it in 
time one of the boys Is laid up 


mind next 


By Newett Green APSA 
64 Girard Ave., Hartford 5, Conn 


It really cooking on the tront burner 


1 we mean the Inter-Clul 


thi cacon am 

Print Contest of the New England Council 
1 ce Eighteen clubs sent in entries tor 
the Fall Competition and that's the large 


umber ever represented the contes 
tarted five years ago. It is a J 


ee more and more taking 


The NECCC Print Contest Is managed 
especially to give the smaller clubs around 
New England a chance to compete with 
each other, and a good natured rivalry 
has sprung up between them There are 
three competitions during the season, Fall, 
Winter and Spring, and « uh club enters 
four prints in ¢ ach one Prints are judged 
scored in rotation by the halt-a dozen 


ind 
large 
eligible to enter the contest 

The Fall Competition this season W 


by five members ot the Springti 


Ma Phot raphic Soctets and by a 

trange incidence which usioned a to photogt uphy Pop Warner was a pro 
little evebrow-raisin wmong the other fessional from way back whose hobby was 
ntestants, it was the Co-Ed CC, also helping the amateur He was a moving 

{ Springfield, which won | inds down spirit in the Everett C¢ where they de 
with a higt e of point However pended on him for advice und he gave 
ts report there ssn't a trace of hours and hours of his time to speaking 
that the eallv hac und demonstrations before clubs around 

tie at Boston. His good humor and lively pet 
Bennington (Vt Ce ilitv was alway 1 bright spot im any 
und he will be orely missed 


( t 
previ 
“ this ti 
Well, that t t maak it interest 
tt un contest t the w 


advantage 


r clubs in the Council which are in 


There was a tie for the highest score on 
individual prints with 25 points going both 
to Stake Dance " by H. W Wagner, 
APSA, of the Norton CC, in Worcester, 
Mass., and “ Lift Up My Soul "” by Earl . 
Shepard ot the Co-Ed CC Second at 22 
points went to The Way Home” by 
Reuben M. Greene, ol Bennington, and 
third with 21 to “ Marriage by Norton , 
of the Hopedale Mass cc The five 
s of the Springt« id PS who judged 
Louis Hinckley, Herbert 
Andrew Weil 


member 


the contest were 

Poirier, Douglas Wanser 

keiwicks and Robert Wiles 
Membership in the New England Council 


of CC’s is open to any camera club in 


New England and your correspondent will 


welcome inquiries about joining 

The Armchair Photographic Society, of 
Stamford, mentioned above 1s one of the 
newer members of the NECCC and has 
what is probably the smallest membership 
ef any club in the Council—only six! It is 
sort of a cub within a club All are 
members of a large group, the Stamford 
CC. but feeling the need of intimate get 
togethers for the exchange of ideas and 


mutual assistance these six formed the 
Armchair PS. They meet around at their 
homes and spend the evenings going ove! 


prints and having 4 bull session” on 


photography in general 
The Viewfinder 
gain because it can never Carry 
inother “ Pop's Corner That always was 
1 page one feature of this excellent pub 
lication of the Everett (Mass cc, but 
the man who wrote it, George ‘Pop” 
Warner, has lett us The news of his 
passing early im December has saddened 
is. those who knew him personally, 
und these who knew him through his 
column and the reports of others. Some 


will never be quite 


the Same 


thing will always be missing because It 
was in “ Pop's Corner” that he carried on 


the famous and good natured slugging 
match with Ray LeBlanc, ot Hartford and 
Editor of the Connecticut Valley CC 

Bulletin as to which one was the 
champion non-stop ’ of the 
camera clubs The rest of us got a big 


sounder-otter 


kick out of the cracks and passes the boys 
made at each other, and looked forward 
. to another round every time the bulletins 
" came out It is sad that the match has 
to end this way, vet sadder still is the los- 


he 


1, the first meeting 

" ented Herbert J. Knob 
who is A ciate in Charge ot the 
I of the New York 
Zoological Society (better known as the 
Knobloch ran off sev 


which showed sequences of 


eral tilms 
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BYRON H. CHATTO 


Byron H. Chatto, Hon. PSA, age 68 
died November 4 at his home at 1300 
Milton Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna., after a 
few days illness 

Born in Surry, Maine, he was a graduate 
of the University of Maine in Electrical 
Engineering in 1905 He was employed 
for 20 years as a design engineer and for 
16 years as Director of Photography at the 
East Pittsburgh Works of the Westing 
house Electric Corporation 

4 founder and charter member of PSA, 
he served as its first Secretary lor six 
years and started the PSA Journat in 
March 1935, performing the duties of 
Editor and Manager for the first year 
His ability as an organizer is well known 
to all early members of PSA 

He was elected an Honorary Member 
of PSA in 1939. He served for five years 
as a member of the first Honors Committee 
and was chairman tor one year 

He was Secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photographic Art for six years 
and has been Secretary of the Academy 
of Science and Art of Pittsburgh since 1934 
Mr. Chatto was a frequent salon exhibitor 
since 1918 and was an Associate of the 
Pittsburgh Salon, the Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles, and the Kodak Camera 
Club of Rochester, N. Y He served on 
many salon juries and was a_ frequent 
author of articles in photographic maga 
zines, especially PSA Journal 

At the time of his death he was retired 
from Westinghouse but his time was well 
occupied with outside activities in photog 
raphy. He leaves his widow, Mrs. Frances 
M. Chatto, and a daughter, Doris, at home 

To Byron Chatto, PSA owes much. The 
art of photography which he so ably 
served will be sorely pressed to replace him 


pandas, monkeys hummingbirds in slow 
motion and tigers, and a large audience 
thoroughly enjoyed them 

The Wells CC and the V CC, both 
of Boston, had such a good time getting 
together for the annual inter-club print 
contest in October that they decided to 
join forces for a huge Christmas party 
There was the usual program of games 
stunts, music, dancing, a skit by the Wells 
Players, “ Is There Really a Santa Clause ? 
and another by the ¥Y”’ CC Steck Com 
pany Willie Gets His Pitcher Took,’ 
and, of course, all ending with refresh 
ments But what interested us was the 
‘Admission Fee Instead of the usual 
exchange of knick knacks from the five 


and dime, which may be funny the first 


year, but begins to pall on repetition, the 
clubs picked out a needy but deserving 


family with seven children Evervon 
uttending was asked to bring an ine, 
pensive toy or article of clothing tor thi 
family In addition, they had to have 
tickets consisting of two Swan Soap 


wrappers to go towards a CARE soay 
package tor Europe It all made tor a 
little of the real Christmas spirit along 


with their tun 
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With this issue that vibrant dispenser of 
photographic joie de vivre 


and competing with her Linhot-Leica-wis« 


Read Johnny Appleseed 


Breckon 


Canada was admirably represented at the 
St. Louis PSA Convention. Color Photo 
graphic Association's virile President, Sam 
n of Toronto, Canada's t ranking 
color slide exhibitor was on dec k, ot course, 
and ably supported by Wes and Alice Stark 
whom we notice from the 1949 catalogues 


are giving Sam heavy pursuit for salon 
distinctions Mrs. W. R. Stevens, of 
CPA Movie Division Toronto, and 
Stan and Muriel Barrett of Hamilton added 
a further color note Port Dover's Harry 
Waddle, breezy past President of Hamilton 
CC, and Canada’s star monochrome show 
man in 1949, had the thrill of seeing all 
four of his prints hanging in the St. Louis 
Art Museum. Harry was one of the five 
pictorial print entrants to win the PSA 


Salon judges’ nod 100 per cent umd the 
only Canadian Stan Daikin from our 
Pacitic province, who's all hepped on the 
idea of setting up a Canadian Territorial 
Division of PSA, flew in from Nanaimo 
B. From all accounts, evervone in the 
party had a marvellous time Already 
they're chanting “ Off to Baltimore 


Five years ago somebody suggested that 
the Port Colborne CC organize a full scale 
international salon. Certain gloom prophets 
sid it couldn't be done adequately by a 
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BYRON H. CHATTO 
OC 
By Rex Frost aN 
4? Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ont Pa 
APSA, tah bow een > 
raising a family of four, ministering to : 
husband Ray for salon honors, Blossom 
has found time to earn Associateships of 
the PSA and London's Royal-—the only 
member of the tair sex in Canada to enjoy 
such a distinction The famed Westmount 
man and wife team has made photographi ; 
in Canada. They live in a lovely 
home, which was built around a studi 
und darkroom in the shadow of Mount 
Roval. The PSA Journat will miss that ' 
penetrating feminine literary sparkk li ‘a 
Blossom responds literally to every glass 
that Canadian camera tans will raise toast g 
ing her performance, she'd better make it “ 
ginger ale or order a big supply of Brom ‘ 
Page 21 
= 
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PSA Technical Supplement 
By F. E. Cartsox, APSA, Chairman, Technical Division 
Attached to this issue of PSA Journat is a new supplement entitled 
Pi raphic Science and Technique 
The pay und information appearing between the covers ol this and succeeding issues 


sre directed toward those who are interested in scientific and technical photography and 
in the technological aspects of the photographic proce and related equipment 

We of the Technical Division appreciate that the majority of the members of PSA 
are interested primarily in the taking, exhibiting, and viewing of pictures and have only 
1 secondary interest in the technical phases of photography At the same time, however 
there is an increasing number of persons who are either using photography as a tool 
for scientific and industrial research or are working on improved photographi materials 


equipment or method Published reports of their works stim ilate the efforts of others 
and result in greater progress which is so essential to the future of photography. In the 
past only a few of these paper have appeared in the PSA Journal the majority have 
been scattered in several other publication 

Each of us, regardk of the type of photography in which we are interested, is a 
direct beneficiary of the progre which is the inevitable result of technical and scientific 
achievement Therefore. not only for the benefit of all, but also in order to strengthen 
the PSA as a whole, it is very important to provide an adequate medium for publishing 
technical pape It is hoped that Photographic Science and Technique will accomplish 
this aim and, at the ume time, increase the usefulness of PSA Jousnat to the majority 
of the membership of PSA 

It is to the attainment of progr through free exchange of information that the 
Technical Division is dedicated. Photographic Science and Technique is a publicatior 


in which author V presented 


and is available to all PSA members who might benefit from the information presented 


of technical paper nd articles will tee! their work is effective 


club of only eighteen members in a town of the Photo Club of Quebec, Toronto, Port 
some 8,000 people. But it was done, and Colborne and Winnipeg Topped it off 
done well Enthusiasm turned the scales with a 28 page illustrated catalogue As 
The Port Colborne be have been doing North Western's Nelson Merrifield says 
it ever since. Last vear they put on a show Not bad for a club of twenty members.’ 
that challenged comparison with the big St. Catherines CC are now meeting in 
citix Matched it with a slick, well illus the Radio Station CKTB building. Took 
trated cata ittractive as most ot vivantage of network tacilities, so to 
the best. and t« better than the millrun peak, in November and December, when 
Port ¢ Fifth International comes prints were shown from the Brantiord C¢ 

up Apri 1 Warnir Send only your ind London, Ont. Photo Forum 
ve t print Thanks go out to several prominent 
Anot he ! mall in membership but Amerikan photographers who have been 
bright w ior the North Western making generous gestures to Canadian 
Onta tion at Port Arthur. Mid clubs of late. For instance, David Stanley 
Nover their Tenth Annual Buffalo, thrilled the Hamilton CC with 
Exhibat Thur ca nt i t talk on print flashing for tone control 
rept ntati feat hibit invit fron Another spirited Buffalonian, Hugo Koeni 
has addressed Toronto, Port Colborne 


PROFESSIONAL CALLING CARDS and the Camera Guild of 
whester distinguishec rthur nck 


her a recently highlighted a pecha 
I CC meetir 
Si tw i ing Ts to CC } 
minded. Held a club meetir 
PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OF hartered Trans Canada Aire 
17 Park Street, New Haven 11, Conn N 1 Fa Then at a December get 
Where phot aphw i ta ht experts he invited tl toa it 
headed by William Gerdes, M. Photog dee Gok 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY Sixth Slide Exhibition wi 
1322 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich it *-March 1. TI 
lelephone WO S-2745 orth Mional, North America’s old 
Practical Instruction by Qualied mare May 1-1 
In the October Journat a cordial ay 
ali \ ed R. F. Bh 
Duplx ition, Pro« ing, Reproduction nt hat iphic work 
of wih ind deli ent bovs in Mon 
Color Transparencies i By a iy t the phrase, Bol 
ALEX GRANT nembership was credited to Hamilton C( 


Box 29, Detroit 1 Michigar 
Beginners: Have you read page 21? 
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Should have been Montreal Amateur Pho- 
tographers Club. Right now Bob is in 
Halifax, N. S. helping the Photo Pic- 
torialists in the Maritime city do a similar 
humanitarian job 

Speaking of humanitarian jobs, Jim 
McVie of the Victoria B. C. Club is send 
ing all his discarded proofs and prints to 
the Nanaimo Indian hospital. Urges other 
Explains 
a group of sick youngsters keep scrap books 


club members to do the same 


there and amuse themselves colouring the 
PSAer McVie has 


now merited his two star award — 80 


prints Incidentally 


salon acceptances of 18 prints 

It might also be said that B.C’s new 
Westminster print chairman, Matt Mc 
Ewan, has a soul. Better in this instance 
make it sole Matt recently chose for the 
club's Monday night photo project the 
subject, st Am wondering, did anyone 
have a Hartt?! 

Saskatoon CC made a wise decision re 
cently to affiliate with PSA. Just a 
liberal expression ot that dashing western 
spirit for which the prairie country is 


lamous 

President Benoit of the Photo Club 
Quebec, explodes a bit of human strategy 
in the Bulletin Ot a meeting he writes 

Nous pouvons vous dire qu’a la derniére, 
nous ivons eu comme modéel UNE 
JEUNE FILLE qui se préta a toutes nos 
exigences et sut remplir sa tache de modeéle 
ivec satisfaction Then he promises more 
of the «ame feminine modelling allurement 
for future meetings. Obviously he under 
stands the philosophy of getting the boys 
out to meetings. English speaking Canucks 
too, speak of it as “ savoir faire.” 

Dr L. J. Notkin of Montreal CC won 
third prize at the American Physicians Art 
Association in Atlantic City. Followed this 
by earning an Hon. Mention at the 
Canadian Physicians Art Association 

Cyril Smith of Dartmouth, N. S., nature 
slide specialist was in Montreal a short 
time ago on business Made a point of 
lropping in on the Carons, and visiting 
Montreal C¢ which is the friendly thing 


‘ lo when 


PSA TRADING POST 


individy member ree of charge 

cs the tenth of 

month before publication 

Cor PSA JOURNALS 

\ 1 1 to current Issue Fine 

Ra Miess 180% 
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For Sa Kor Reflex Il, slow speeds 

Tessar, 828 adapter, case $125.0 
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If any of these symptoms appear, see your doctor at once. 
Write for the booklet about cancer. Just address your request to “CANCER”. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 
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Cancer is curable if discovered early and treated properly 
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For Prints That Secure Acceptance. a 


KODAK OPAL PAPER 


Clean highlights. shadows with detail. 
sparkling brilliance that spells quality. 
and an emulsion color with that “just 
right” warmth—these account for the 
great popularity of Kodak Opal Paper 
with salonists evers where. 

And Kodak Opal Paper is regularly 


available in thirteen surfaces—— all singu- 


larly beautiful surfaces for every ty pe 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


of negative, and all types of subjects. 

Remember. too. that carefully made 
prints deserve careful mounting. Kodak 
Rapid Mounting Cement is a perfect, 
non-staining, non-curling cement. Easy 
to handle. and quick-drying. 

Specify Kodak Opal Paper and Kodak 
Rapid Mounting Cement. Your dealer 
has both in stock. 
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FOREWORD 


ie First issue of Photographic Science and Technique marks the significant 
beginning of a new era in the progress of the Photographic Society of America 
towards its avowed objective to serve photography as a medium for cooperative 
action in promoting the arts, applications and science of photography and for 
furthering education therein 

For THE first time in this country a national society is now in a position 
to make available a publication which is intended specifically for papers and 
articles dealing with the scientific and technical aspects of photography 

THe Tecunicat Division of PSA is proud to have the opportunity to 
share in this significant step and has accepted the responsibility for providing 
a technical editor and staff to work in close cooperation with the Publications 
Committee of the Society and the editor of PSA JouRNAL. Each member of 
the editorial staff is outstandingly qualified to serve in his assigned capacity 

AN IMPRESSIVE list of papers is already available for publication. We 
must, however, look towards the future. We can confidently expect an increasing 
supply of screntihc papers from the many photographic laboratories here and 

Scrence and Technique becomes better known and more 


widely read. In addition to these very important papers, it will be necessary to 


throad as Photograpi 


il authors of papers reporting new or improved techniques 


in the use of photographic methods not only in science and industry but in all 


search out the potent: 


helds of hotogr ij ny 
objective the editorial staff of the Technical 
ill members of PSA and the readers of P) 


To achieve the ultimate 
Division will need the he p ot 
nd I Me 
CARLSON, APSA 


PSA Technical Division 


FRANK I 
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Photography in Industry 


By WILLIAM F. SWANN* 


n industry, or more broadly, functional 
photography, accounts for more than two-thirds of the 
photographic materials used today. The other third is used 
by amateur photographers. It is not generally realized that 
photography plays such an important role in industry, 
science and business. For example, there are approximately 
55,000 x-ray laboratories, 3000 photo departments in in 
dustry and 3500 graphic arts establishments in this country 
These figures do not include thousands of commercial, por- 
trait, photofinishing, newspapers and motion picture pro 
ducing firms. Photography is being used more and more 
by industry as it proves its worth by increasing accuracy 
and speeding up industrial operations 

Photography is possible because certain silver salts are 
sensitive to light, both visible and invisible. Photography, 
from the Greek word meaning to draw with light, is the 
science of obtaining images of objects by the action of light 
on sensitive surfaces. Research has made it possible to sen 
sitize silver emulsions so that they will not only record 
visible light, that is light to which the eye is sensitive, but 
will also record light to which the eye is not sensitive such 
as infrared, ultraviolet, x-rays, gamma rays and highly 
ionized particles mysterious to the field of nuclear physics 
Because photography has supplied a relatively simple means 
of recording information, it has gained wide application to 
industrial problems. Photography has actually become a 
precise science, capable of supplying data as dependable 
as that obtained in other physical sciences such as chemistry 
and physics 

In order to discuss industrial photography, it is con- 
venient to divide the many applications into three general 
groups: data recording, photo-analysis and photo-reproduc- 
tion. Data recording might be regarded as the use of 
ordinary cameras for obtaining production data, the use 
of special camera techniques for recording data obtained 
from various types of instruments known as oscilloscopes, 
and the use of microfilming for space-saving filing of 
voluminous large scale records. A typical application of 
ordinary cameras is the photographing of instrument panels, 
meters and number counters. 

*Fastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. Rewritten from a talk 


given before the 1948 PSA Convention, and various Technical 
Sections during 1949 


The result of the exposure of an 
nuclear physics. 
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The electron microscope is being used widely in industry. This is 
on electron micrograph, X10,000, of gnresi lumi alloy 


A more specialized application, but again using an or 
dinary camera and camera technique, is the estimation of 
the volume of pulpwood in stock piles, a job which form- 
erly was done by actual measurement or rough estimation 
The problem is to determine the volume of wood received 
on a flat car. By utilizing a high contrast photographic 
material the flat car full of wood is photographed. The 
spaces between the logs can be produced as black areas 
and the faces of the logs as white areas. A special photo 
electric scanning machine is then used to evaluate the 
amount of light areas to the dark areas and assuming the 
length of the logs to be standard, a very accurate estimate 
of the total volume of wood can be obtained 

The widespread use of cathode-ray oscilloscopes neces 
sitates methods of recording the patterns observed on the 


| t 
{ 
4 f 
‘ Po Eastman NTB emulsion to mesons in the University of California Cyclotron, a valuable aid in the field of ig 


An example of the use of photography in locating underwater oil 
deposits. This microscopic organism was found in the sand of the 
ocean between Florida and Cuba at a depth of 3000 feet. Photo 
by F. W. Rolshousen, Humble Oil & Refining Co 


Cosmic ray stor obtained by exposure of Eastman NIB plotes at 


high altitude. Star corresponds to disintegration of heavy atom 
Ag or Br) of photographic emulsion by high-energy cosmic-ray 
particle 


tace of the cathode-ray tubes. Photography ts the logical 
cases standard cameras can be modified 
but in other cases specially designed 
cameras are $5-mm still 


cameras to high speed 16-mm motion picture cameras are 


answer In many 


tor this purpose 
required. Cameras from simple 


bemg used for this type of recording 


Shot of exploding firecracker 
the NACA high speed comera 


true 


Mirror and string galvanometer oscillographs are 
recording instruments. The oscilloscope and the camera 
are designed as a single unit. Electrical impulses actuate 
small galvanometers and the fluctuations of the galvano- 
meters are recorded on a moving strip of paper or film. 
These instruments have wide application in the oil and 
aircraft industries 

Microfilming for space-saving filing is not a new appli- 
cation of photography. The system is used extensively in 
business for copying all kinds of legal documents, file cards, 
architectural plans, bank checks, shipping labels and way- 
bills and, more recently, engineering drawings 

Photoanalysis is a term which can be used to indicate 
any application of photography for the purpose of obtain- 
ing data for use in analyzing the effects of various treat- 
ments on materials or the direct analysis of materials. Some 
of these applications probably are familiar. Photoelastic 
stress analysis 1s accomplished by making transparent plastic 
scale models of such things as gear teeth, rigid joints and 
girders. Polarized light is passed through the model and 
when the model is subjected to pressure or stretched, the 
strains and stresses produced in the model cause interference 
of the transmitted light beam and a definite pattern is 
formed which can be photographed and then interpreted 
mathematically to determine the suitability of the part for 
the job for which it is intended 


Photomicrography 


Photomicrography is the use of a microscope to obtain 
photom« rographs at high magnification of a great variety 
of subjects. Almost every industrial plant uses photomicro 
graphy in one way or another. More recently color photo 
micrographs have been shown to be more valuable than 
black-and-white pictures for many applications 

The light microscope ts capable of magnifications up to 
about A relatively new instrument, 
the electron microscope, ts capable of magnifications up to 
about twenty thousand times. The electron miscroscope is 
similar in principle to the light miscroscope but a source 
of electrons is used rather than light. If light is regarded 
as a measuring stick having a definite length, the electron 
can be regarded as a measuring stick, also having a definite 
length, but considerably smaller than the light measuring 
stick. The electrons are, therefore, capable of measuring 
smaller things. The electron microscope is becoming in 
creasingly more important in industry, especially in connec- 
tion with the studies of abrasive materials, chemicals, 
plastics and structures of metals. 

Industrial radiography is probably familiar as a technique 


two thousand times 


showing simultaneous rupture of side wall ot two points, taken at 40,000 fromes per second with 
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for the examination of castings and machine parts. How- 
ever, two other techniques involving the use _f x-rays are 
probably not quite so familiar. The first is x-ray diffraction, 
a method for studying the internal or molecular structural 
materials, the identification of crystalling substance in mix- 
ture with another; and the second is microradiography, a 
contact radiograph of a thin section of metal or other ma- 
terial utilizing soft x-rays, which have the property of 
being able to penetrate only the surface layers of very thin 
sections of materials. The technique is applicable to the 
study of fiber structure and surface coatings 


Spectrographic Analysis 


Spectrographic analysis is the study of light emitted from 
samples of materials burned under controlled conditions 
in either an arc or a spark. The light produced is passed 
through a prism or a grating and broken up into its com 
ponent parts and photographed, producing a spectrogram 
A complete chemical analysis can be obtained in a few 
minutes compared to several hours required by usual wet 
chemical methods. Obviously, this technique can be ex 
tremely important in production control 


Infrared photography has found some uses in industry 
primarily because of the nature of the invisible infrared 
rays. The best known use of this technique is for the pho 
tography of hot objects. Infrared techniques can be applied 
to studies of heat distribution in temperature bars, studies 
of heat absorption and reflection properties of metals. One 
of the most interesting applications has been in the study 
of audience reactions, where infrared pictures are taken in 
total darkness without the knowledge of the audience 

Going to the other end of the spectrum, ultraviolet 
photography is useful for identification of paints and inks, 
prospecting for certain minerals and in crime detection 

Fluorescent photography, which utilizes an ultraviolet 
light source to activate certain constituents in materials to 
produce a visible fluorescence, also has limited application 


Photography is used extensively in astronomy. These photographs 
High speed photography is used in many ways in in of the huge eruptive prominence of 4 June 1946, were taken by 
dustry and can be broken down roughly into three distinct Dr. John W. Evans and Dr. Wolter Orr Roberts with the corona 
types motion pictures up to 8.000 frames per second with graph of the Hight Altitude Observatory of Harvard University 
and the University of Colorado, The bright face of the sun wos 
Spee ial high speed cameras spark and shadow graph pho artificially eclipsed in the coronagroph so that the huge cloud of 
tography, a technique using ordinary cameras and films in prominence gas may be seen beyond the sun's edge. 
conjunction with high intensity flashes of short duration, 
and Schlieren photography, a technique for studying liquid 
Or gaseous air currents usually invisible to the eye 
Astronomy can hardly be called photography in industry 
but the subject is worthy of mention because probably more 
special photographic materials are made for astronomical 
research than any other type of research, It is interesting 
to note, however, that about ten years ago the bulk of the 
special plates being manufactured were used by astron 
omers, but that now the majority are being used by in 
dustrial firms for special applications of photography 


The Field of Nuclear Physics 


Another field, formerly purely in the realm of science 
but fast becoming of industrial importance, is the field 
of nuclear physics. It is now possible to make photographi 
materials that will record the tracks of highly ionized par 
ticles, the actual building blocks of all matter. Some of 
the elementary particles of the atom are capable of form 
ing tracks in photographic emulsions as they shoot through 
these emulsions. Advances in the production of plates for 


nuclear research have been really tremendous during the : 
: Another use of photography in industry may be found in crime 


two years. We do not know where this is leading us detection, Were, tn this Wom the 
ut it is becoming apparent that the physicists are catching used to bring out laundry morks. 
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Photographs of engine knock, preceded by avtoignition, token at 
40,000 frames per second with the NACA high-speed camera 


up very rapidly with the writers of such fantastic stories as 
Buck Roge rs 

Even more recently the words autoradiography and radio 
autograph have begun to appear in the literature and in 
the news. An autoradiograph is a radiograph produced by 
radioactive within Extensive investi 
gations in this field have become possible because of the 
availability through the Atomic Energy Commission of 
radioactive tsotopes of elements. Most of the work at the 
seems to be in the medical and biological 
work going on in industry for the 
sulfur in metal 


materia a sper imen 


present time 
helds but there 


dittusion of 


is some 


study of clements such as 
alloys 
The third group in the field of industrial photography 


is photo-reproduction, the duplication by photography of 


| = rRONIC flashtubes, commonly called speedlights or 
hemical flash 


transient 


strobe lights, as well as bulbs present a 


measurement problem because of the nature of 


the light. What ts needed for flash photography is an in 
tegrated value of light vs. time—in other words, exposure 
The common xposure meter as us { for reading the con 


tinuous light cannot be 


i flash 


used for evaluating the exposure 
trom 

A light meter of the integrating type is briefly described 
The ob; t of 


tion of this meter 


is to review the theory of opera 


can be 


this article 


ind then to show how the meter 
used for measuring light and ipplying the results in pho 


tography, especially for color 


*Delivered at PSA Convention, St. ns, M October 1949 
*Massachusetts Institut a | logy, Cambridge, Massachu 
setts 


Light-Meter Uses with Electronic Flash’ 


By Haroip E. EpGerton, FPSA* 


anything written, drawn, typed or printed, either for record 
purposes or as a means of disseminating information. Two 

processes used to a limited extent are worthy of mention. 

The first of these, which was formerly known as Linagraph 

Transfer or Matte Transfer Process, is now called the 7 
Kodagraph Projection Process. In this process the emulsion 
is supplied on paper in such form that the emulsion could 
be readily stripped from the support. In use the emulsion 
side of the paper is laminated, using an adhesive, to a sheet 
of metal or other material by a special machine called a 
laminator. The adhesive, upon drying, produces a stronger 
bond between the metal or other material than the bond 
between the emulsion and the paper base. The paper can 
then be stripped, leaving the emulsion on its new support. 
The process was used in the aircraft industry during the 
war for the production of metal templates. This eliminated 
a very large percentage of the re-drafting formerly required 
and consequently speeded up production. For example, in 
the design of large planes such as the B-29, the first model 
was completed within a matter of months instead of the 
usual time of two to three years. By this technique the 
approved drawing could be faithfully produced indefin- 
itely on metal. The process is still being used to a limited 
extent. 

The second reproduction method is the Transfax Pro- 
cess. Transfax, handled under ordinary room lights, is a 
photosensitive material which can be sprayed onto sheets 
of metal, plastic and other materials. The printing original 
should have high contrast to give the most satisfactory 
results. Exposure is made by contact with arc lights. Pro- 
cessing is relatively simple and involves a weak ammonia 
solution followed by a hot water spray. Transfax is suitable 
for the production of small quantities of instrument dials, 
name plates and wiring diagrams. Modifications of Trans- 
fax are being used on ceramics and glassware 

Photography, the science of drawing with light, is con- 
tributing its share to make our lives more pleasant and 
fruitful and is destined to play an even more important 
part in the future 


FIG! 


Figure 1. A light integrating meter designed for use with xenon 


flashtubes 
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Theory of the Light Meter 


As has been explained more fully in references 1 and 2, 
the light meter has a vacuum-type phototube operated at 
a fairly high voltage to insure that photo-electric current 
and light are proportional. This current is then used to 
charge an electrical capacitor. The increase in capacitor 
voltage will be proportional to the integral of the current 
with time. This produces a very useful result, namely, a 
voltage that is proportional to the /nfegral of the light 
against time, in other words, exposure 

A photograph of a light meter of the type described 
above, manufactured by the General Radio Company, 275 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts, is 
shown in Figure 1. The electrical circuit of a light meter 
is shown in Figure 2. On this simplified diagram are shown 
the phototube and the integrating capacitor as well as the 
vacuum-tube voltmeter that permits the measurement of 
the capacitor voltage without drawing appreciable current. 
It is this last item that makes the electronic exposure meter 
a practical device. 

The switches shown in Figure 2 must be operated in the 
correct sequence to obtain proper performance. First the 
switch S: must be closed to discharge any charge that ma 
reside in the integrating capacitor. With the switch S « foam | 
the zero adjustment is set to bring the indicating meter to 
zero. 

if continuous light falls on the phototube with S. closed, 
current will flow proportional to the light. When the in- 
tegrating circuit is made active by opening S., the capacitor 
voltage will increase steadily and the meter will drift up- 
scale. This is an undesirable condition when a flash is being 
measured. 

The General Radio Light Meter has a combination push- 
button switch which serves the functions of S:, S:, and S. 
in proper sequence and quickly so that the integrated cur 
rent due to continuous light will not seriously effect the 
meter reading. The sequence is as follows: Initially $: and 
S: are closed, and S. is open, with a spring to hold the switch 
in this position. A push results in, first, the opening of S, 
which activates the integrating part of the circuit, second, 
the closing of S: which flashes the flashtube and, third, the 
opening of S, which disconnects the phototube. As long as 
the switch is held in this final position, the meter will hold 
its reading. The meter returns to zero when the push button 
is released. 

Several items must be carefully considered in the design 
of an integrating type of light meter. For example, the 
meter must be capable of integrating for short intense 
flashes of light. The General Radio meter for example is 
useful down to about 20 microseconds before the error be- 
comes excessive for photographic uses. Factors influencing 
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Figure 2. Elementory circuit diagram of an electronic light meter for 
integrating the radiation received from flashtubes. 
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the shortest flash that can be measured are discussed at 
some length in reference 2. A meter can be designed to 
operate at a microsecond duration or less if desired. 

The spectral sensitivity of the light meter corresponds 
to the spectral sensitivity curve of the photoelectric tube 
unless a compensating filter is used. With an unfiltered 
phototube, the meter can only be used for measuring the 
light from a source that has the same spectral distribution 
and the same color temperature as the calibrating light 
source. Light from a ouked xenon-filled flashtube is ideal 
for calibration. Most modern xenon flashtubes emit the same 
color of light to a first degree of approximation. The Gen- 
eral Radio meter uses an 1P39 phototube which has an 
S-4 surface which peaks in the blue at 4100 angstroms 
and cuts off at 7000. 

The General Radio meter is calibrated directly in foot- 
candle-seconds (lumen-seconds per square foot) of inci- 
dent light from a xenon flashtube. A preliminary table of 
the required incident light at the subject in footcandle- 
seconds for various photographic materials accompanies this 
article. Check measurements of these data are now being 
made by various manufacturers and users of sensitive photo- 
graphic materials and their recommendations will be pub- 
lished elsewhere when available. Until then, the prelimin- 
ary data will serve as a rough guide for the initial use of 
the meter. 

A Polaroid light attenuator is located on the front of 
the meter over the phototube. In this way the range of the 
meter can be increased by factors of 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, and 64. 
Corresponding values of f/-numbers are also marked on 
this dial for aid to the photographer when exposing color 
film, as will be explained later. 


Measuring the Output of a Flashtube 


One of the most important uses of the integrating light 
meter is the measurement of the output of flashtubes and 
associated equipment. Likewise the performance of the 
flashtubes in various reflectors can be determined 

The total light output of a flashtube under specified 
operating conditions as a measuring system that in- 
tegrates in space, all the light that is emitted. Such a 
measurement can be made by placing the tube in an in- 
tegrating sphere of large size compared to the tube and 
arranging a light sensitive device that does not see the 
actual source but only the integrated light. This integrat- 
ing-sphere technique is widely used by lamp manufacturing 
companies. However, it is a difhcult method to use when 
only a few spot checks are necessary because of the amount 
and size of equipment required 

If the output is equal in all directions as with a spherical 
source, the total light flux can be calculated by measuring 
the incident light flux per unit area at a measured distance 
from the source in one direction and then multiplying this 
flux value by the area of a sphere having that radius. In 
this way, the total light flux from a spherical source can 
be determined, for example 


lumen-seconds 
where Q is the flashtube output in lumen-seconds 
D is the distance from the source to the light meter in feet. 
W is the reading of the light meter in lumen-seconds per 
square foot (footcandle seconds) incident light 


Practical sources are not spherically symmetrical due to 
irregularities of the emitting element and to the tube base. 
It has been found experimentally that, with practical tubes 
of the helical types such as the General Electric Company 
FT-214, the factor 44 should be replaced by 10 when the 
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incident light is measured in a horizontal direction per- 
pendicular to a vertical line through the tube base. Thus 


Q=10D’W, lumen-seconds 
where W, is the rea ling of the meter in lumen-seconds per square 
foot in a horizontal direction perpendicular to the ver- 
tical axis of the flashtube 


The « andlepower seconds, CPS output of a symmetrical 
sphe rical source is equal to 
CPS = WD" candlepower seconds (by definition) 
Correspondingly for the ansymmetrical practical tube, the 
horizontal candle power second, HCPS output is 


) 


{ 
HCPS horizonta indlepower seconds 


The word horizontal signifies that the measured direction 


ts horizontal and perpendicular to a vertical axis through 
the tube base. This con ept of horizontal candlepower 
second output is very useful since this portion of the light 
is usually directed by the reflector to the subject which 
is tHluminated 

So far in this discussion, the tube has been considered 
to be placed in a large open space so that no reflections 
will influence the incident light. W. received by the meter 
From a practical consideration, some care is necessary to 
keep the tube a distance from lightly-colored surfaces or 
trom specular surfaces that might increase the received 
incident light at the meter. If it is impossible to isolate the 
tube from such surfaces, then absorbing materials such as 
black velvet cloth should be used to cover the surfaces 
It is easy to find the error caused by various surfaces by 


meter readings when the surface in question 


comparing the 
d a black velvet cloth 


is cCOVEer¢ ind not cove red by 


Measuring the Output of a Flashtube in a Reflector 


When a reflector is used with i flashtube, the meter 
reads the combined effect of the tubx ind the reflected 
reflector is 


output from the reflector. The purpose of a 


to gather the und dit t upon the subject that is 
to | illuminated. In son uses th subject small and 
it great distance thu illing for a reflector that concen 
trat the light in a small ang! Again the reflector may 
be close to a large object re quiring a wide angle for desired 


tube at a specified 


im a cCharacteristi 


manner. The light meter is useful in determining the | ght 
d thon 

Measurements of the output of tube-reflector combina 
tions ar ially made at a distance of at least ten times 
th liameter of th flector n order to avoid cross-over 
etf v¢ beam. From an experimental standpoint the 
light meter im measure the Hlector performance at any 
dista t the tl wr is to be sed at that distan 

The output of a tube-reflector combination can be given 
in beam-candle-power-seconds, BCPS, on the center axis 
of the reflector wh ht Output is sually greatest 
As before with a ba lamp, tl 

BCPS—W.D 

w! x x 
w he the 

The ability of a reflector to increase the output in the 
axial direction can be stated as the ratio of light with the 


This ratio 


reflector to that received without the reflector 
can be called the reflector factor, M. 


BCPS WwW, 
M— HCPs D.=D, 


Two meter readings are thus required to obtain the reflector 
factor experimentally 

A highly specular reflector may produce a distorted 
image of the light source in space. For this reason the 
meter may show large variations with slight changes in 
position with respect to the reflector. This non uniformity 
of the light will show up if a photograph is taken of a 
bare wall. Many reflectors require a small amount of light 
diffusion to break up these patterns. Either a diffuse surface 
or a diffuser in front of the reflector can be used. The meter 
enables the reflector designer to measure the light variation 
in space and the light resulting from the use of 
a diffusing means 

A large value of reflector factor is not usually desired 
since a large factor always means a narrow beam. Thus an 
other factor is required to describe reflector performance 


loss of 


which will bring in the beam spread 

The integrating light measure 
the beam-candlepower-second output for all angles for any 
given example and thus the entire performance can be 
determined. Irregularities due to the form and position of 
the flashtube can be plotted. Likewise the influence of 
diffusing screens and various reflector surfaces can be 


meter can be used to 


evaluated 

One arbitrary method of describing “beam spread” or 
reflector angle’ is to determine the angle between light 
rays that have a value of half of that of the light ray at 
the center of the beam. The ot the average 


reflector as used for light-on-the-camera photography is 


reflector angle 


about 40 de grees 


Flashtube Efficienc y 


Flashtube equipment designers and users are very much 


interested in the efficiency of existing and proposed flash 
that a ethcient tube 
output for a given equip- 


tubes for the obvious reason more 


means either additional useful 


ment or a smaller equipment for the same overall result. 


The electrical energy input to a flashtube can be calculated 
trom the expression that gives the energy stored in the 
pacitor 


i 
t 


capa 


ived by the flashtube under the 


ther ethcirency 


Most of this energy is rece 


usual operating conditions, and fore calcu 


lations are usually made using the above equation for cal 
ulating the energy input to the flashtube 
The capacitance values as marked on commercial capaci 
actual value should be 
to be obtained 
often 0 to 


tors are only a nominal value. The 


urate efficiency tactors are 


measured if ack 


Commercial tolerances of capacitance are 


15. Therefore most of the capacitors will be larger 
than rated. The this is realized when the 


importan e ot 
difference between the efficiency of various flashtubes may 
be only 15% 

Likewise, the voltage must be accurately known especially 


since it enters the stored energy expression as the square 


Comparison of two flashtubes of similar characteristics 


should be 


age Measuring equipment in order to cancel out as many 


made with the same capacitor and the same volt- 


errors as possible 


Standard flashtubes, whose efficiency is known at a given 
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voltage and capacity, are very useful in the laboratory. For 
example the average General Electric Company FT-214 
flashed from 100 mf at 2000 volts gives an output of 625 
horizontal candlepower seconds (6250 lumen seconds) at 
an efficiency of 31 lumens per watt. Individual tubes will 
have outputs that vary from this by about 10 per cent. 

As has been explained before, the output from the 
flashtube can be determined with the light meter either 
with an integrating sphere or by reading the horizontal- 
candlepower seconds and multiplying it by the tube-meter 
distance squared and an appropriate factor such as ten 
for the conventional form of tube as used today. 

Efficiency is then the ratio of output to input subject 
to the limitations previously stated. 

10 
CE*/2 

The efficiency for each type of flashtube is a function 
of the capacitance used and the voltage to which it is 
charged. A complete chart can be presented of the effi- 
ciency as a function of these factors as shown for a typical 
tube in Figure 3. 

There will be efhciency differences between individual 
flashtubes due to inherent differences in manufacture. Like 
wise each flashtube will lose efficiency with life as the 
electrode material sputters on the sides of the tube. All 
these variations are easily measured with the light meter 


output 


Efficiency lumens per watt 


input 


The decrease in overall efficiency due to long intercon- 
necting cables between the capacitors and flash tubes can 
be measured. 

A casual study of the efficiency curves of Figure 3 indi- 
cates clearly that a flashtube should usually be loaded near 
the damage point if a high efficiency is to be attained. 
However, this is not always practicable since so many types 
would be needed. Furthermore a highly efficient tube might 
not have ample life. 


Design of Electronic Flash Equipment 


It has been shown (*) that the guide factor of a specific 
electronic flash unit is proportional to the square root of 
the light output Q and the reflector factor M. The guide 
factor is the product of the light-subject distance by the lens 
aperture for satisfactory exposure. Thus: 


DA= V KQM= guide factor 
is the lamp to subject distance in feet 


where D 


is the relative aperture or f/-number 


before 
is a constant which must be experimentally determined* 
for a suitable photographic result tor each type of hlm 


Table | gives approximate values for K for different sen 
sitive 


A 
Q and M are total light output and reflector-factor as given 
K 


mater ials 


*The value of K can be calculated approximately from the Ex 
posure Index (S) of a film as follows 
CA‘ q 
l "Ts footcandles (American Standard Z738.2.6.1948) 


CA 


then IT=—— toot indle second 


from which K 


ior 
T=exposure time in seconds 
A= relative aperture number 
C=constant between 15 and 30 
l=illumination incident on the exposure meter expressed in 
tootcandles 
S=him exposure 


or f 


index. (A.S.A. Z38.2.1-1947) 
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Figure 3. Light-producing efficiency of the spiral flashtube element 
os used in the General Electric Company FT-220, FT-210, FT-214 tube. 


Table | 
Film Type K 
Kodachome Prof. Film, Daylight Type 0.012 
Ektachrome Prof. Film, Daylight Type 0.012 
Kodachrome Daylight 35 mm. and Bantam 0.015 
Ansco Tungsten Color Positive Conv. 12 filter 0.038 
Thin Well 
Negative Exposed 
Black and White Film A.S.A. Exposure Index 250 1.25 0.31 
Black and White Film A.S.A. Exposure Index 200 1.0 0.25 
Black and White Film A.S.A. Exposure Index 100 49 0.12 
Black and White Film A.S.A. Exposure Index 50 25 0.06 
Note that K here is used in the equation DA= VKQM. This K 


is numerically equal to K* 
p. 398, article 


as used in the J. O. S. A. July 1946, 


This equation has been a most useful one for designing 
flash equipment to meet the desires of photographers. Note 
that the only items of interest to the photographer are D 
and A on the left hand side of the equation. On the other 
side are the items of interest to the equipment designer, 
Q and M, with the K factor as a common number depend- 
ing upon the type of film. Once a photographer decides 
on what value of distance, D, and aperture, A, he wants 
for a given film, then the equipment designer can select a 
flashtube of suitable efficiency, capacitors, operating voltage, 
and a reflector to accomplish the desired result 


Exposure Determination for Color Photography 
with the Light Meter 


Here the problem is (1) the adjustment of lighting 
equipment and (2) the setting of the camera lens aperture 
so that the image of the subject has a satisfactory exposure, 
that is, a satisfactory amount of footcandle-seconds. In this 
way the film will record the image of the subject in color 
and with suitable density 

There are two distinct methods of using the light meter 
for setting satistactory conditions for color photography. 
These are 


(1) Incident determination at the 


(2) Incident light determination at the film position 


light subject and 
The second method is more difficult to accomplish ex- 
perimentally but it does give a more comprehensive answer 
that includes factors such as aperture and bellows extension. 
The first method involves the direct use of the light meter 
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Table 
At £/3.5 


Suggested Average Required 
Filter for Incident Exposure 


Film Xenon Flash Footcandle Seconds 


Prof. Film, 
Type 


Kodachrome 


Daylight 81-B 100 


Prof 
Type 


Ektachrore 
Daylight 


Film, 
CCOSM 100 


Kodachrome, 


Daylight, 


Bantam ) 81-B 80 


(Roll only) 81-5 


Positive Conv. 12 42 


nestent Color 


Ansco Positive CC44+CC2$ 90 


*Preliminary, subject to revision 
+Ansco recommends the Tungsten type for xenon flash 


Daylight Color 


to measure the incident light from the source. It is neces 
sary, next, to know what value of incident light is required 
for each different type of color sensitive material at a given 
A list of preliminary values of incident light 
aperture are given in Table Il. For example, 
Professional Film, Daylight Type, requires 
100 footcandle-seconds. Therefore the meter should read 
100 footcandle-seconds when aimed directly at the key 
light from the subject position. For other apertures, the 
incident light, theoretically, should vary as shown in Table 
III, since the light on the film varies as the square of the 
aperture, Slight departures from this table are to be ex- 
pected in actual photography since the marked lens aper 
ture values are not equivalent to the light-transmission 
effective aperture values. 

The light meter has a scale on the Polaroid attenuator 
that gives the aperture when the meter needle reads the 
value given in Table Il, such as 100 for professional Koda 
chrome Film. Trial flashes are measured until the incident 
light causes the meter to read 100 with the Polaroid attenu 
ator set at the desired aperture. Either the lights are moved 
ort the Polaroid attenuator changed to obtain the desired 


lens aperture 
tor £/3.5 
Kodachrome 


aiding 

The contribution of each fill light is usually measured 
separately so that their values can be compared to the main 
key light. For flat lighting the fill may be half that of the 
key light while contrast lighting may require one tenth 


Table 

{/# Exposure at Subject 
Camera Footcandle Seconds 
Aperture (Lumen-Seconds/ sq.ft.) 

1 7.85 

1.5 18.5 

2.0 ¢ 

2.5 $0.8 

4.5 

4.5 

5.6 

6.3 

8 


8380 


square foot require 1 for Kodachrome Pr 
at indicated stops 


Lumen seconds pe 
fessional Film, Daylight Type with 81-B filter 


Figure 4. A phototube probe measuring the light at the 
ground glass during the flash. A black cloth is put over 
the back of the camera to exclude stray light from the 
flash. 


Experience is required in order for a photographer to get 
the result he desires. His experiments should be accom- 
panied by light meter records so that he can use the light 
meter later to achieve the equivalent result 
The second met'nod, incident light determination at the 
film position, requires a phototube probe attachment (see 
Figure 4) which fastens to the ground glass with adhesive 
suction cups. This external phototube is connected in 
parallel with the phototube in the light meter. Therefore, 
the internal phototube must be made inactive by turning 
the Polaroid attenuator to the extinction value or covering 
the light input opening when the probe is used 
A standardized subject must be used so that the probe 
phototube can be located to receive light from the image 
A white card of sufficient size so that its image will fill the 
phototube area is one satisfactory method. When once the 
meter reading is determined for conditions that result in 
a satisfactory color photograph for a particular type of color 
sensitive material, the system is calibrated. Conditions can 
be set to exactly the same values at some later time, with 
other lights or different apertures. The probe lightmeter 
reading will be the same for a given film material, since 
the reading is proportional to the amount of light energy 
that arrives at the film 
This probe method of the measurement of the light 
energy at the film position is the most fundamental way to 
evaluate exposure since factors such as aperture, lens ex- 
position, and lamp 
included. Even lens flare can be measured 
by using a black velvet target. Likewise the meter can 
record the ground glass image of any subject. Professional 
color photographers find that the light meter is a most 
valuable tool, because it takes much of the guess work 


out of exposure determinations 


tension, lens light absorption, 
efthciency are 
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A New Low-Voltage Low-Power Flashtube 


of High Efficiency 


E. B. Nort, ASPA P. B. Davis* 


E. ECTRIC discharge flashtubes were 
introduced to the practicing photo- 
graphic profession a little more than 
ten years ago. Since then their use has 
steadily increased so that they now 
occupy an important place in the field 
of photographic illuminants'. Their 
low power red cool light, extraor- 
dinary motion stopping ability, and 
long life of many thousands of flashes 
made them unique among _photo- 
graphic light sources. The first units 
made available were designed for 
studio use, and were what now would 
be termed medium powered outfits. 
Since the war the progress in equip- 
ment design has permitted the — 
tion of small, light-weight battery- 
operated units that are readily portable. 
Such units are very popular and have 
greatly increased the use of flashtubes. 


In an attempt to reduce the size and 


weight of portable flashtube 7 


ments, some manutacturers lave 
chosen to use electrolytic condensers 
connected in series parallel for storage 
of the electrical energy. Such units 
Operate at slightly less than 1000 
volts, compared to 2000 or more volts 
customary with paper-dielectric capaci- 
tors. Existing flashtubes will work over 
this voltage range, but in general they 
have been designed for best perform 
ance at the higher voltages, and for 
power —— considerably greater than 
furnished by most portable outfits 
This paper deals with the design 
and characteristics of an entirely new 
low-voltage, low-power flashtube of 
high efficiency, constructed specifically 
for use with lightweight mobile power 
units. The new lamp, which is shown 
in Fig. 1, is designated as the FT-110 
For comparison, Fig. 2 shows the well 
known FT-210 high-voltage tube used 
in many existing flashtube equipments 


Flashtube Design Variables 
Basically a flashtube is a compara- 
tively simple device. It consists essen 
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Abstract: By designing specifically for full 
loading at 100 watt-seconds and at 1000 
volts, it has been possible to produce a 
flashtube with 75% more light output than 
that of existing flashtubes when operated 
under these same conditions. Output is 
shown to increase, in general, when cither 
voltage or pressure is increased. A xenon 
pressure of 30 cm gave good output and 
yet permitted easy triggering. The optimum 
length at this pressure when using tubing 
4 mm in inside diameter was found to be 
3 inches. This short length could be 
in the form of a simple “U" and thus avoid 
to coiling and self-absorption 
However, a properly designed reflector is 
required with this shape. No conventional 
base is provided as the new tube is intended 
to be permanently installed in the flash 
tube equipment. Also no enclosing bulb is 
used, and it is suggested that a clear plastic 
cover be placed over the reflector, With 
daylight type color films very little filter 
ing is required for satisfactory results 
Portable and semi-portable flash units have 
been built weighing from 43 to 51% 
and with these the light output of the new 
flashtube tube compares favorably with that 
of a No. 5 photoflash lamp when the lat 
ter is used at high shutter speed 


usc d 


losses due 


tially of a tube filled with gas, usually 
xenon, and having electrodes at each 
end. By means of a suitable electrical 
circuit a condenser charged to high 
voltage is discharged through the tube 
causing it to produce a flash of light 
There are many variables which affect 
the light output of a flashtube, and it 
is the problem of the 
juggle them to give the best possible 
all-around performance. The most im 
portant variables to be considered are 
1. Total energy stored in the 
denser (watt-seconds or joules) 
Voltage at which the energy is stored 
3. Inside diameter of the flash tube 
4. Length of the discharge path (ar 
gap length). 5. Pressure of filling gas 
6. Kind of filling gas Tube shape 
The first mentioned 
are properties of the circuit with which 
the tube is to be used; the last five 
variables are features of the lamp it 
Because of this it is impossible 


designer to 


con 


two variables 


self 
to separate the design of the tube 
from that of the circuit. The lamp 
designer, therefore, is limited some 
what by practical considerations of the 
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electrical circuit such as the voltage 
limits of available condensers, and 
safe working potentials for sockets, 
cables, and connectors. The effect of 
each of the above mentioned seven 
variables will be discussed in the course 
of the paper, but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent order than that in which they 
were listed. 

A photographer can state his needs 
precisely by specifying that a flashtube 
outfit have a “Guide Number” of so- 
and-so when used with such-and-such 
a film developed in a certain manner. 
The equipment designer can meet these 
specifications in a variety of ways. In 
the past most equipment operated in 
the range of 2000 to 4000 volts. At 
these high voltages flashtubes have 
good efhciency, and the paper-dielec- 
tric capacitors can be utilized to the 
full advantage. It is also possible to 
make a flashtube unit which will meet 
the same Guide Number requirement 
by using electrolytic condensers and 
1 much lower voltage. Previous de- 
signs of flashtubes, however, operate 


Fig. 1. (Left) The new FT-110 Flashtube rated 
at 100 watt-seconds and 1000 volts. It is 
designed for permanent installation and to 
be used with a specially designed reflector 
covered with a sheet of clear plastic. Fig. 2. 
(Right) The older and well-known FT-210 
high-voltage flashtube. It is rated at 200 
watt-seconds and 2000 volts, and is repre- 
sentative of a number of similarly rated 
flashtubes thot are used in portable service. 
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Fig. 3 Top) Light output vs 
pressure in a FT.210 helix ot various voltages 
and at a loading of 100 watt-seconds. Fig. 4 
(Center) Light output vs. xenon gas pressure 
in @ FT.210 helix at various voltages and at 
« loading of 50 watt-seconds. Fig. 5. (Bottom 
Light output vs. xenon gas pressure in ao U 
tube of the dimensions of the FT.110, for 500 
end 1000 and for 50 and 100 watt 


seconds 


xenon gas 


volts 


at appreciable loss otf efhciency under 


these conditions 


The energy storage, E, of a capaci 


tor varies as the squar voltage 


to equation (1) 


I or 


Theretore, tor the same energy, tour 


will be needed 
This is no 


times as much capacity 


at 1000 volts as at O00 


problen with electrolytics becaus 
hev are low voltage devices character 
zed by high capacity for a gn 


ithin the last tew years im 


volume 


provemen m Capa ors 


have been made so that several com 


panies are offering 180 to $00 volt 


onsidered satis 


Flashtub« 


capacitors which are 
flashtube us 


tactory fof 


units have appeared on the market us- 
ing such capacitors in a voltage doub- 
ler circuit. These units operate the ex- 
isting high-voltage flashtubes at about 
1000 volts which is the lower limit ot 
the tube voltage range. The new Gen- 
eral Electric FT-110 is the first flash- 
tube specifically designed for opera- 
tion in the 800 to 1050 volt range. By 
4 proper choice of design constants it 
has been possible to make the new 
tube much more efficient when oper 
ated at low voltage and low isalion 
than the older tubes under these same 
conditions. The increase in efficiency 
has been so great that the output of 
the FT-110 at 100 watt pics and 
1000 volts even exceeds that of the 
older tubes when the latter are oper- 
ated at the same energy loading at 
the much higher voltages for which 
they were normally intended. 


Energy and Voltage Choices 


A survey showed that almost all 
portable flashtube units on the market 
operated at less than 100 watt-seconds 
per lamp, while the existing FT-210, 
FT-214, and FT-220 flashtubes used 
on such outfits were all rated and de 
signed for 200 watt-seconds at 2000 
volts. From experience with these out 
fits it was felt that 100 watt-seconds 
would produce adequate light output 
for professional portable use, and 50 
watt-seconds would be ample for ad 
vanced amateur use. If the new tubes 
could be designed specifically for these 


energies, more efficiency would result 


than if a larger tube, such as the FT 
210, were run considerably under 
rating 


The primary objective was to de 
velop a good tube for the nominal 
1000 volt range for outfits using elec 
trolytic capacitors on voltage doubler 
circuits, but since a power pack could 
ilso be designed to operate at half this 
voltage by electrolytic ca 
pacitors in multiple, the study of tube 
haracteristics was extended downward 
to the 500 volt region 


using the 


Effects of Varying the Gas Pressure 


The effects of varying gas pressure 
in both the older and newer flashtubes 
are shown in Figs. 3, 4, and 5. The 
data on the FT-210 helix (Figs. 3 and 
4) are included for purposes of later 
comparison, and also because this helix 
is large enough so that when run at 
less than half its maximum rated load- 
ing, readings can be taken over a wide 
range of voltage and pressure without 
destruction of the tube, and thus better 
illustrate the effect of the variations. 
Figure 5 shows the effect of pressure 
changes in a small U-tube of the di- 
mensions of the new FT-110 which is 
the subject of this paper. 

Referring now to Figs. 3 and 4, it 
should be pointed out that the helix of 
the FT-210 is identical with helics 
used in the FT-214, FT-215, and FT- 
220, all of which are used in portable 
flashtube service. With this size of 
helix, doubling the pressure results in 
considerable increase in light if the 
pressures are in the lower part of the 
range shown in Figs. 3 and 4. At 
higher pressures the increased output 
is very slight even for large changes 
in pressure. 

At very high pressures the light out- 
put will decrease with increase in gas 
pressure, as may be seen in the 500 
volt curves of Figs. 3 and 4. The 
higher the operating voltage, the 
higher the pressure at which maximum 
light output is reached. (In the case 
of these data the higher voltage curves 
have not been carried past the maxi- 
mum because of operating difficulties. ) 
However, flashtubes are not always de- 
signed to operate at the pressure cor- 
responding to maximum light output 
other considerations such 
as flashover, difficulty of triggering, 
and the very real cost of xenon when 
used at high pressures. Thus 7 cm has 
been chosen as a practical value of 
pressure for use in the FT-210 and 
other flashtubes using the same helix. 


because of 
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Table 1 


Light Output in Lumen-Seconds at Various Voltages 


und at 100 Loading 
Voltag 1000V 2800V 
FT.2 elix 
sure l 200 
5 sure 5 650 700 
7S 2400 
is 330 4600 
U-tube 4 LD 
pressur ra) 460 
press 135 
is presse 4800 41700 
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Effects of Varying the Voltage 


From Figs. 3, 4, and 5 it is possible 
to observe the effect of varying voltage, 
other variables remaining constant. 
Table I, taken from these curves, gives 
the light output at various voltages for 
the two types of tubes at each of four 
pressures. 

At the higher pressures the effici- 
ency increases markedly as the voltage 
increases. Since flashtubes are usually 
filled to relatively high pressures the 
flashtube designer, therefore, prefers 
to operate at high voltages in order to 
obtain high efficiency and high output. 
However, he is not free to pick his 
value as high as he often would like, as 
there are a number of limitations 
Some of these are the increased cost 
and bulk of the higher voltage cables 
and connectors, and the difficulty of 
maintaining adequate electrical clear- 
ance and insulation in sockets, tube 
bases, and within the tube structure 
itself. And not the least among the 
limitations is the fact the higher the 
voltage, the greater the danger of tube 
damage by crazing, a matter which 
will be discussed a little later. 

It should be noted that at the lower 
filling pressures an increase in voltage 
may result in a decrease in light output 
and efficiency. This somewhat unex- 
pected phenomenon has been observed 
in several types of flashtubes. However, 
it occurs in a pressure region that is 
seldom of interest to a flashtube de- 
signer. 


Effect of Varying the Energy 


Figure 6 shows the changes in out- 
put of two U-tubes and the older 
FT-210 as the energy (Equation 1) is 
increased. For all three tubes, if the 
voltage is held constant, the light out 
put is almost directly proportional to 
the energy. This means that the effi 
ciency is not affected to any great de 
gree by changes in energy at a constant 
Thus when several 
lamps are operated in parallel off a 
single bank of capacitors, the total 
light from all the lamps will be the 
same as if all the capacitor energy had 
been delivered to a single lamp 


value of voltage 


Diameter, Length, and Shape 


The diameter of the tubing of the 
flashtube affects performance, and is 
tied in with tube length, pressure, volt 
age, and loading in a complicated 
manner. Since these variables can be 
adjusted somewhat to accommodate 
variations in diameter, the 
tubing size is often strongly influenced 


choice of 
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Table 2 


Effect of Coiling a Flashtube 
Configuration Relative light 
Straight tube 
One turn 
Two turns 


pul 
100% 
95% 
83% 


by commercial and manufacturing con 
siderations. In the case of the new 
FT-110 U-tube, cost and ease of manu- 
facture dictated the 6mm O.D., 4 mm 
1.D. tubing which is a commercial size, 
and other variables were adjusted to 
obtain the best efficiency. 

It perhaps should be pointed out 
now that the 414 turn FT-210 helix 
and the U-tubes which we have been 
considering are all constructed of Pyrex 
tubing 6 mm in outside diameter and 
i mm inside diameter. Obviously the 
arc gap lengths are different (3” for 
the U-tubes, and 1214” for the helix) 
and the shapes are different, and both 
changes markedly affect the perform 
ance. Figure shows the effect of 
changing the arc gap length of a U 
tube from 2 inches to 15 inches, keep 
ing pressure, voltage, and energy con 
stant. In this case the output and efh- 
ciency are a maximum at a length of 
three inches. Three inches, in this case, 
also happens to be a practical operating 
point, as determined by life tests. It 
sometimes happens that a tube of op 
timum length to give maximum output 
will not stand up when operated in a 
normal manner. In that case the de 
signer must either use a longer length, 
or, if possible, shift to a more re 
sistant material for the tube, such as 
quartz. 

A small compact a light 
source is the most desirable shape from 
the point of view of light redirection 
by means of a reflector. A large, or a 
long slender source of light means 
poor light control and poor reflector 
utilization, (Sometimes spoken of as 

reflector efhiciency’.) However, a 
long straight flashtube produces more 


coil as 


Fig. 6 


light than the same length of tubing 
wound into a helix because the ionized 
gas of the flashtube is somewhat 
opaque to its own radiation. Table 2 
shows the effect of coiling a straight 
tube into a helix. All three tubes were 
made of the same tubing and had the 
same arc gap length, and gas pressure 
Even with only two turns the light out- 
put is 17% less than for an equal 
length of straight tubing. If the ex- 
periment had been carried further, say 
to 44 turns, the light output would 
be a still smaller percentage of that 
of the straight tube. On the other hand 
the reflector designer cannot utilize 
ethciently a long slender source. Thus 
the shape of commercial flashtubes fre- 
quently depends upon what is practical 
in the combination of lamp and re- 
flector shapes. In the case of the new 
FT-110 it has been found that optically 
a simple short ‘"U" is not too dithcult 
to handle with a good reflector design, 
and inherently is more efficient than a 
coil 

The arc-gap length of the U-tube 
was taken to a three inches. Figure 7 
shows this to be the optimum length 
for maximum output. However, a tube 
on the short side of this would have 
a higher brightness per unit area, and 
the smaller source would produce a 
higher reflector efficiency. Considering 
the combination of lamp and reflector, 
a length less than three inches might 
be the most desirable, but in this case 
two inch tubes became damaged quick 
ly, and 21,” tubes were on the bor- 
derline. Life tests showed that tubes 
with a three inch gap would perform 
satisfactorily, so there was no question 
as to the selection of the three inch 
length. 

A U-tube of high efficiency and 
with a 3” arc gap is only half the 
story. The light from it must be re- 
directed uniformly and efficiently onto 
the picture area. If the FT-110 is used 
with the various types ot existing re 
flectors, in most cases the results will 


Left) Light output vs. energy for two U-tubes and the FT.210 at 500 and 1000 volts. 


Fig. 7. (Right) Light output vs. length at 1000 volts for U-tubes of 6 mm O.D. and 4 mm 1D. 


tubing filled with 30 cm of xenon. 
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be unsatisfactory due either to hot 
spots in the beam, or to wasted spilled 
light. This would not be the 
the new tube had a one or two turn 
coil, but then the tube itself would 
be less efficient. For the new U-tube a 
reflector been designed by Mr 
L. R. Benjamin of the Engineering 
Division at Nela Park, combining the 
right shape with just the right amount 
of diffusion so that little light is wasted 
and hot 
beam. In spite of the difficulties intro 
duced by a U-shaped source, the beam 
uniform than that of 


case if 


has 


there are no spots in the 


is actually more 
most existing flash outfits 


Choice of Pressure for the FT-110 
As Table 


is desirable if good output and effici 


shows, a high voltage 


ency are to be obtained, yet the re 
strictions to 1000 volts and 100 watt 
were not without 
in the of the FT-110, be 
it was found that a short U-tube 
handle the energy 
without damage to the walls 
With the »000 
tubes designed for 200 watt-seconds, 
such as the FT-210 
is necessary to dissipate the energy 
that the only il, 
turn helix with considerable losses duc 


he 


seconds 


beneht 


loading 
case 
maximum 
tube 
volts 


would 
existing glass 
so much tubing 
form is a 


useful 


to self ibsorption higher the 


in @ flash 
tubing is 
covered with a maze of fine cracks produced 


Fig. 8. An example of 
tube. The 


crazing 


inner surface of the 


by heat shock and excessive peak tempera 
ture during the discharge 


14 


voltage of operation for a given 
amount of energy, the faster the dis- 
charge, and the greater the peak tem- 
perature to which the tube walls are 
subjected?. (Knott? mentions a dis- 
charge temperature of 7000°C. This 
probably is in the center of the arc.) 


Excessive peak temperature may re 
lease contaminating gases which may 
make the tube inoperative or hard to 
flash. It also can damage the inner 
surfaces of the tube walls. An example 
of such damage is shown in Fig. 8 
where the whole inside surface is cov- 
ered with tiny cracks or “‘craze’’ marks 
as a result of the heat shocks from a 
few dozen flashes. Frequently, one of 
many cracks will extend clear 
through the tube walls allowing the 
flashtube to leak and thus become in- 
‘he lamp of Fig 
operated at too high a voltage (1500 
volts), and at too low a pressure (15 
cm), so that the 100 watt-seconds of 
energy was dissipated too quickly. This 
difficulty does not occur at 1000 volts 
or less with the same size of tube filled 
to 30 cm because the discharge is slow 
er and consequently the peak tempera 
ture is lower 


these 


ope rative S was 


Even under these satisfactory condi 
tions of operation the peak power 
which must be handled by the tube is 
extremely high. According to H. W 
Lord and H. S. Lasher of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, Sche 
nectady, N. Y., for the satisfactory 
operating conditions just stated, the 
maximum instantaneous power is 580 
kilowatts. Their data is plotted in Fig 
9 which shows that 140 microseconds 
after the start the power has decreased 
to one-third of the peak value. 


A filling pressure of 30 cm 
selected for 1000 volt operation as it 
produced nearly the maximum output 
(see Fig. 5) and still 
flash. The minimum potential at which 
a tube will flash depends, among other 
things, upon the peak voltage, rate of 
and the energy in a high-voltage 
pulse applied to the trigger electrode 
It is not safe to use an excessively high 
trigger pulse in order to insure easy 
flashing, trigger voltages are 
measured in kilovolts, and too strong 
a trigger pulse will cause flashover, 
puncture, or failure. For good per- 
an allowance has to be made 
with portable outfits for a decline in 
toward the end of 
so a satisfactory flashtube for 
portable use must be 
At $00 


was 


was easy to 


rise 


SINCE 


formance 
battery voltage 
charge 
easy to trigger 
filled to 45 cm 
still could be flashed under laboratory 
conditions, but at this voltage it is 
doubtful if a filling pressure greater 


volts, tubes 
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Fig. 9. Power and tube resistance vs. time in 
microseconds during a 95 wott-second dis- 
chorge through a FT-110 Flashtube. 


than 10 cm would be safe for a com- 
mercial tube because of the reasons 
just mentioned 

The characteristics of pulse trans- 
formers for triggering flashtubes have 
been studied recently by H. W. Lord 
of the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory, Schenectady, and E. C. Hill of 
the Specialty Transformer Division at 
Fort Wayne. They have produced a 
remarkably ethcient design requiring 
so little primary voltage and: power 
that the usual thyratron or strobotron 
used in the tripping circuit can be 
dispensed with, and instead a simple 
switch can be connected into the prim- 
ary circuit of the trigger transformer 
This of course reduces the cost of the 
power pack. Many camera shutters now 
have such properly timed switch con- 
tacts built into them. With one of the 
new trigger coils connected to the con- 
tacts of such a medium-priced amateur 
shutter, a lightly loaded FT-110 was 
flashed 57,600 times before shutter 
contact trouble developed. It is felt 
that the load on the shutter contacts 
with this arrangement is no greater, 
and possibly is less than with ordinary 
flash bulbs 

Flashtubes made by the General 
Electric Company all require a trigger 
transformer because a high pressure of 
filling gas has been chosen in order to 
obtain high output. It is possible to 
make flashtubes requiring no trigger 
ing transformer, and which flash di 
rectly upon closing a high-voltage 
switch or relay which connects the 
flashtube directly to the fully charged 
bank of capacitors. For these flash- 
tubes, low pressure must be used, and 
the sacrifice in output is great. For ex- 
ample, Fig. 3 gives the output of the 
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Fig. 10. (Top) The spectral energy distribution 
of the FT-110 Flashtube at 1000 volts and an 
energy of 100 watt-seconds. Fig. 11. (Bottom) 
Light output vs. time for the FT-110 Flashtube 
at 50 and 100 watt-seconds at 1000 volts. 


standard FT-210 at 2800 volts to be 
3600 lumen-seconds. This tube is filled 
with xenon to a pressure of 7 cm. In 
order to get it to flash when connected 
directly without a trigger coil the pres- 
sure of xenon must be reduced to about 
one-half a centimeter, at which pres- 
sure Fig. 3 shows the light output as 
700 lumen-seconds, or only one-fifth 
as much. Therefore the flash outfit will 
be only one-fifth as effective, or a 
heavier and more expensive power 
pack must be used to make up the 
difference in efficiency 


No Conventional Bulb and Base 


A well-made flashtube has a life 
of many thousands of flashes so that in 
normal use it lasts as long or longer 
than many of the components of the 
power pack. For all practical purposes 
it can be soldered in place as is cus 
tomary with resistors or capacitors. If 
this is done the usual radiotube type 
of socket is not needed, and consider- 
able modification in the flashtube base 
and envelope is possible. The new 
FT-110 U-tube lamp (Fig. 1) is in- 
tended for such a permanent installa- 
tion and is furnished mounted on a 
phenolic disk with solder pins on the 
back. The disk has three holes so that 
it can be fastened to a sub-panel with 
bolts or eyelets. Being circular, it can 
also be spun into the neck of a reflec 
tor as the diameter is such that sufh- 
cient electrical clearance has been pro- 
vided. Also there are three notches 
around the edge so that when rolled 
in, the disk is not liable to rotate 
Since no glass envelope is provided 
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it is essential that a clear sheet of 
plastic be spun in the reflector open 
ing. This has the advantage of being 
unbreakable, which is not true of a 
glass bulb, and at the same time keeps 
the reflector surface clean and protects 
the operator from possible shock. The 
whole arrangement makes for mini- 
mum cost. 


Characteristics of the FT-110 


The new U-shaped FT-110 is a re 
markably efficient tube. At 1000 volts 
and 100 watt-seconds it produces 4350 
lumen-seconds. This is 25% more 
than the FT-210 produces when oper 
ated at 100 watt-seconds and its maxi- 
mum rated potential of 2500 volts. It 
is 75% more than of the FT-210 
when operated at the same energy but 
at the 1000 volts customary with 
powerpacks equipped with electrolytic 
capacitors. This high efficiency makes 
for lighter and cheaper power packs, 
or for more powerful units at the 
same weight 

Xenon filling gas is used because 
it is the most efficient of all gases. For 
tunately, also, it produces a quality of 
light close to that suitable for daylight 
type color films* ®. Color pictures taken 
with no filter would be acceptable to 
an uncritical observer. The of a 
CC-10Y filter, (a very light minus 
blue), gives excellent rendition, and 
requires at most a quarter of a stop 
increased exposure. The spectral en 
ergy distribution of the FT-110 at 100 
watt-seconds is given in Fig. 10. In 
the visible portion of the spectrum it 
will be seen that the light is rich at 
the blue end of the spectrum, and also 


use 


there is appreciable long-wave ultra- 
violet, a short-wave infrared radia- 
tion. 

The effective flash duration of a 
discharge is not as definite a quantity 
as the open time of a mechanical shut- 
ter. The action stopping power of 
high-speed flash depends upon the 
density of exposure because of the 
approximately exponential decay of 
the light. For ordinary purposes the 
time duration of the flash is often 
taken as the time during which the 
light output is above one-third peak 
value. Light-time curves for the FT- 
110 at 50 and 100 watt-seconds are 
given in Fig. 11 from which the time 
above one-third peak can be seen to 


be 200 micro-seconds (1/5000 sec.) 
for the 100 watt-second flash. This ts 
sufficiently rapid for all ordinary 


photography and fast enough to elim- 
inate any unsharpness due to camera 
or subject motion. At 50 watt-seconds 
the duration is approximately 1/8000 
second, 


Murphy and Edgerton? showed that 
during the first few microseconds of 
discharge the volt-ampere curve of a 
flashtube has a negative slope, as is 
typical of arc discharges, but then 
quickly changes to a marked positive 
slope as soon as the point of peak cur- 
rent is reached. All through the rela- 
tively long decay period the slope re- 
mains positive, which means a positive 
value of resistance. Because of this it 
is possible to connect two or more 
flashtubes in parallel without dividing 
impedance and have them share 
equally the stored energy of the ca- 
pacitor. Of course, no more total light 


Fig. 12. Laboratory model of a 75 watt-second battery operated portable flashtube 
outfit mounted on a 4x5 Speed Graphic. 
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is produced; a given quantity then is 
distributed equally between the several 
sources 

With the tubes which Murphy and 
Edge rton measured it was possible to 
draw a line which 
agreed reasonably well with their ob 
served data through the origin of the 
graph and through the positive por 
tion of the volt-ampere curve. The 
slope of the straight line could be 
taken, for all practical purposes, as 
the re the When this 
procedure was tried with a plot of data 
taken on the FT-110, the approximat 
ing straight line did not pass anywhere 
near the Therefore, while the 
etfective the flashtube is 
the value changes constantly 
throughout the discharge. This is prob 
ably to the fact that the “cut-off 
voltage’ at the end of the discharge 
is a larger fraction of the initial volt 
age than in the cases studied by Mur 
phy and Edgerton 
the resistance of 
function of 


single straight 


sistance of tube 


origin 
resistance ol 


positive 


due 


Figure 9 shows 
the FT-110 as a 
time for a 95 watt-second 
The resistance 
at the beginning of the dis 
charge have been omitted. Starting at 
about 


discharge negative 


values 
»0 microseconds the resistance 
has a positive value of 144 ohms which 
900 
i8 watt-second 
discharge the resistance vs. time curve 
almost 


increases to nearly ohms at 


microseconds. For a 


was found to be identical to 


the one given 


Units Using the FT-110 


A number of portable laboratory 


power units have been built using the 
FT-110 and the special reflector in 
order to gain practical experience. Fig 
ure 12 shows a 75 watt-second power 
pack weighing S$, Ibs. built by Mr 
Harold Lord of the General Electric 
Research Laboratory Schenectady 
Two lamp house units, each weighing 
ibout a pound, have been built for this 
power pack urranged for thyra 
and the 
The triggering 
lamp house unit is shown in Fig. 12 
Using Super-XX roll film, a satisfac 
tory Guide 


one 
tron other for di 


direct 


triggering 


rect triggering 


Number is 105 with normal 


levelopment in Mix rodol, and 180 
using 150°; development in DK-G60a 
Color experience 1s not extensive but 
with Kodachrome daylight film and a 


CC.1L0Y the Guide Number is approx 
imately 44 
A unit of this type POssesses sul 


tient power for most professional 


portable quirements 


} 


sent ad 


ind is equal to 


the better Ay portables o on 


siderably more weight Experience 


with this unit has shown that rims we ll 


suites rofessional use, but has some 


disadvantages for the amateur. Be- 
cause of infrequent use, the amateur 
is apt to find the batteries have run 
down when he wants to use it. Also, 
after a long idle period the electrolytic 
condensers will draw a heavy current 
for a considerable period when first 
charged, and this in itself may run the 
battery down. Some very light semi 
portable alternating current units are 
perhaps more suitable for the amateur 
field than the fully portable battery 
operated power packs 

Two 40 watt-second semi-portable 
power supplies have been built to op- 
erate from alternating current. One 
of them is shown in Fig. 13. Trans 
former, rectifier, condensers, trigger 
coil, and a complete thyratron tripping 
circuit have all been placed inside a 
2”x5"x7” radio chasis, and with lamp 
and reflector weigh 3 Ibs., 
of the twenty foot cord. This is less 
weight than many ordinary photo- 
flash dry cell cases, and so like them, 
these small flash units may be fastened 
to the side of the camera. With the 
arrangement shown the lamp is wired 
directly into the circuit, and the re 
flector is attached to one side of the 
metal housing. This eliminates all ex- 
ternal high voltage cords and connec 
tors 


exclusive 


The experience of the authors with 
these 40 watt-second units in amateur 
service has been very satisfactory. With 
Super-XX roll film, well exposed nega 
tives have been obtained with a Guide 
Number of 75 using normal develop 
ment in Microdol, or with a Guide 
Number of 130 using 150°% develop 


ment in DK-60a. This latter Guide 


Fig. 13 


second 


Laboratory model 
semi portable 


of a 40 watt 
alternating current 
flashtube outfit mounted on a reflex camera 
Shown in the foreground is a photocell for 
use when the unit is to be “slaved”, as well 
os an auxiliary plug in reflector and filament 
lamp which con be used to furnish modeling 
illumination 
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Number is approximately that of a 
Number 5 photoflash lamp when used 
at a shutter speed of 1/400 second. 
With daylight Kodachrome and a CC- 
10Y filter the Guide Number is 23. 
These particular units have been built 
with a thyratron tripping circuit so 
that one unit can be “slaved” with a 
photocell. Some cost could be saved if 
the units were made direct triggering. 

There are a number of advantages 
of the small a-c units. Plugging into 
the line eliminates the weight and 
space of the battery and vibrator. The 
unit is always ready, and recharges 
faster than do small vibrator outfits 
The a-c unit shown can be reflashed 
in three seconds and is practically fully 
recharged in nine seconds. Alternating 
current units can be made smaller, 
lighter and cheaper than battery units, 
and are not too heavy to be attached 
directly to cameras as small as a Leica. 
Further, since ample power is avail- 
able, an auxiliary modeling lamp can 
be used. The power unit illustrated 
in Fig. 13 has a convenience outlet 
on the top into which can be plugged 
the auxiliary filament lamp and re- 
flector unit shown in the left fore- 
ground. (Also shown in the right fore- 
ground is the photocell which can be 
plugged in a separate socket when 
needed.) For the modeling lamp the 
Photoenlarger lamps Nos. 111 and 113 
have been used. Because of the small 
distance between the centers of the 
main reflector and the auxiliary reflec- 
tor no trouble has been experienced 
with parallax 

The new U-shaped FT-110 is an 
important contribution to the field of 
flashtube photography. Its unique 
shape permits high efficiency with low 
absorption losses, and by designing 
specifically for the low voltage and 
power used in portable equipment, it 
has been possible to increase the tube 
ethciency still further. This means 
either lighter, lower cost units, or more 
powerful units at the same weight 
when compared to present equipment 
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} AVE YOU EVER printed a negative on a No. 2 (normal) 


grade paper and then printed the same negative on another 
manufacturer's grade No. 2 paper? Did you expect that 
the papers would be effectively the 

resultant prints would be similar 


same and that the 
only to find to your 
surprise that there was a contrast difference between prints 
of at least one grade of paper? 

If you have had this experience, then this arti le is dedi 
cated to furthering your understanding of this strange 0 
currence, with some suggestions as to possible methods of 
resolving this undesirable situation 

Repeated attempts have been made to alleviate this situa 
tion by providing a common paper grading system through 
American Standards channels, but work 


has apparently been stalled by the seeming impossibility 


Association this 
of accurately designating papers with one unique grade 
value. | will suggest an alternate plan of approach whereby 
the consumer will be supplied the information necessary 
to do the best possible printing job without abandoning 
the long range search for a universal grading system 
This subject is highly controversial. Paper grade or con 
trast determination is a science, but it cannot be divorced 
completely trom the artistic viewpoint. In 
whole photographic paper industry has based its progress 
on restricted company techniques for producing desired 
effects. Any attempt to standardize these more or 
tangible paper qualities brings an immediate clash among 


addition, the 


less in 


producers and among consumers as to which quality chat 
acteristics are most significant 

rela 
tionship to this problem very clearly. As Dr. Jekyll, I am 
Quality Control Supervisor for the Rochester Plant of the 
du Pont Company 


It is only reasonable therefore that I establish my 


where my prime responsibility is to 
maintain product quality including all functions of paper 
grading. In line with this company afhliation, I have been 
actively working as one of the company-representatives on 
the American Standards Committee (Z-38, 


Subcommittee 2) which is trying to solve this paper grading 


Association 


riddle on an industry-wide basis. 

As Mr. Hyde, I am Chairman of the PSA Standards 
Committee, commissioned to work with the duly appointed 
PSA representatives in promoting all types of PSA and 
American Standards that are beneficial to consumer PSA 
With this responsibility to the consumer, I can personally 
say that the need for a universally adopted paper 
grading system is very real and would be of untold benefit 


contrast 


to all consumers 

In a sense the photographic paper industry is now at 
the same stage of progress and is equally as ready for 
standardization as was the film industry when we had 
Weston, Electric, Kodak, D.I.N. and Scheiner 


speeds 


General 


aware of the undesirability 
of long continuing the existent hodge podge classification 
systems and will even admit, rather wryly under prodding 


Paper manufacturers are 


*Delivered at PSA Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 22 October 1949 


Paper received 8 December 1949 
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Contrast Grading Problems of Photographic Papers 


By JoHN M. CENTA 


> 


that a grade 2 contact paper is not necessarily the same 
effective grade of contrast as their enlarging papers labelled 
grade 2. Yet as things now stand the individual manufac 
turer is not in a position to adjust his lines into the proper 
relationship because of the disturbing effects such change 
by only one concern would have on the long established 
habits of his consuming public 

The stimulus, the developmental work, and the spon 
sorship of such an industry-wide standardization program 
must come from and the American 
Standards sponsor, The ASA 
Committee Z-38 thoroughly appreciates its re sponsibilities 
1 this matter and has set up a special Subgroup of Sub 
whose sole responsibility for the past two 


a disinterested source 


Association is the logical 


commiuttec 
or three years has been the solution of this paper grading 
problem. Representatives from manufacturers and the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards have been meeting several times 
a year to discuss new data and to work out a grading system 
satisfactory to all parties, but progress has been slow 

The most serious stumbling block has been their accepte d 
objective that a grade designation useful to the consumer 
To date, 
no one has been able to propose any mutually acceptable 


must be comprised of one limiting value only 


system of deriving such a ssvrgle value that will adequately 
describe a photographic paper 

Over a year ago the National Bureau of Standards and 
the Armed Forces felt that they could not afford to wait 
longer for the evolution of an American Standard grading 
They decided to work out their own 
grading specification techniques for use within Government 


system contrast or 


agencies. As a large pure haser of photographi papers from 


all manufacturers for intermixed usage Government 
agencies have been especially plagued by the lack of cor- 
relation between assigned grades of papers, so the urgency 
Their approach to the 
grading problem, however, is so entirely dissimilar to any 
and, in my 
is so completely unacceptable to the 
that the total 


has been even further confused and must again be referred 


of their situation is understandable 


system previously proposed or considered 
personal opinion 
average consumer im some respects issuc 
to the ASA committee for both a short and a long-range 
solution 

Let's survey the present status of paper grading as prac 
ticed and utilized by various interested parties 

Historically, manufacturers have assigned arbitrary grade 
their products to satisfy customer's demands, 
their 


systems like 


numbers 


research and control laboratories 
The Topsy 


inconsistencies have been introduced unavoidably as newly 


as interpreted in 
have just “growed and 
been superimposed on long 
Even so, serious dithculty is rarely 
encountered manufacturers’ line, for in 
most cases the materials graded all belong to a similar 
family of products 

If, however, a user were to purchase all grade No, 2 
contact and projection papers now available on the open 
market and were to print them from one suitable “normal” 


developed materials have 
established products 
within any one 
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Figure One. Characteristic curves of a single photographic paper 
emulsion coated on identical raw stock after the addition of three 
different quantities of inert matting agent. 


(so called) negative, he would find a spread in contrast 
equivalent in range to at least the spread of grades No. 1, 
2 and 3 in any one manufacturer's line 

This contrast spread is a nuisance to the average pho- 
tographer but to the Government and other purchasing 
agencies, who do not consistently buy one vel it repre 
sents a terrible headache. We can conclude that the present 
grading practice is not adequate and should be revised or 
standardized as quickly as possible 


What Steps Have Been Taken to Rectify 
This Situation? 
Tne ASA has already published a standard, Z38.2.3-1947, 
which defines the sensitometric conditions under which the 


This spec ! 


fies color temperature of exposing source, exposure time 


more commonly used papers should be tested 


developer and development conditions, and even a method 


of plotting and recording the derived density data. How 
ever, this standard does not attempt in any degree to define 
a method of establishing contrast or grade numbers. It 
conditions for obtaining data which must 
then somehow be evaluated 

The first approach to a solution was offered the ASA 
committee when the Eastman Kodak representatives sug 
Ke sted that the work of Jones & Nelson be used as an ade 


quate criterion for paper vrading. In its essence this would 


simply states the 


mean the determination of the log exposure scale of the 


paper through fractional gradient techniques, and = the 
American Standard “contrast” grades could then be arbi 
trarily established on an industry wide basis by assigning 
permissibl Log ES ranges for each grade. This proposal 


to use paper Log ES (however derived) in contrast spacing 


has some ind would work satisfactorily for a related 


family of rves; however, it can fail to grade papers on a 


This 


demonstrated with papers now com 
manul acture 


but the 


rational basis if the sensitometric curve shapes vary 


failure can be readily 
used which have dif 
Under this 
same American 


produc c d “ ould 


mercially ind widely 


ferent curve shapes same Log ES value 


proposal thes« would have the 
Standard grade nu 
different 
The inadequacies of this Log ES proposal for grading 


papers were generally conceded, and it 


papers 


nber, yet the prints 


be totally 


Was next propose d 


to modify Jones and Nelson's fractional gradient method 
of determining Log ES and grade numbers through the 
limiting the 


use of Morrison's “Arcuance system of 


bowing (or spread) of the toe of the sensitometric curve. 


This composite system could thus grade papers on the 
basis of their Log ES but must of necessity place either 
an arbitrary restriction on the permissible degree of bowing, 
or report the amount of bowing as a supplementary value 
after the grade number 

The proposal to arbitrarily restrict the degree of bowing 
is untenable because the shape of the toe is a dominant 
factor in the reproduction qualities of a paper—and some 
papers having excessive “bowing” or ‘arcuance” by usual 
trade standards are extremely valuable in specialized types 
of usage. As an example, the trend in single grade roll- 
printing papers such as Eastman Kodak “Unicontrast’”’, 
DuPont “Unigam”, or Ansco “Monodex” is in all cases 
to wide-arcuance papers because of their ability to print 
a wide variety of negative types acceptably. Certainly an 
American Standard cannot rule out the manufacture of any 
type of paper regardless of how unusual it may be. A 
suitable standard in my opinion should only report the 
unusual nature of the unusual product. On the other hand 
if we were to grade a product in this Jones, Nelson, 
Morrison system, we would have two independent and 
unique values reported—Log ES and arcuance. We must 
here remember that our American Standard objective was 
accepted as a contrast grading system based on one limiting 
or descriptive value 

In addition to these difficulties, the Jones, Nelson and 
Morrison systems are not fully acceptable to all manufac- 
turers because they ignore all the shoulder area of the 
sensitometric curve beyond the tangency or speed point as 
derived in their system. Du Pont and Ansco have both 
insisted that higher shoulder densities are important and 
are used in everyday printing, especially with the curve 
shapes commonly found on the softer grades of projection 
papers having rounded shoulder characteristics. The ASA 
Subgroup is currently studying this phase of the problem 
in an attempt to define the actual shoulder area used—and 
there seems little doubt that a satisfactory compromise can 
be worked out 

At an early phase of the ASA Subgroup discussions, 
Du Pont suggested the use of an empirical formula which 
attempted to mathematically integrate toe scale, straight 
line scale, shoulder scale and D-Max to produce an “‘effec- 
tive grade number”. The method was suitable as a control 
tool when working with related families of curves, but 
failed when dissimilar curve types were evaluated. This 
approach was dropped 

Another contrast grading system proposed by the com- 
bined JAN-Federal Subcommittee on Photographic Papers 
and called the “Propose d Federal Specifications for Sensi 
tized Photographic Papers and Cloths” was not worked 
conjunction with the ASA committee or with the 
manufacturers. It should be considered here as a possible 
solution to this problem since the technique involved is 
ncw ind unique 


out im 


In this system, called the Bar-Gamma system, straight 
parallel framing lines, spaced a prescribed distance apart, 
are superimposed over a plotted sensitometric curve such 
that the left hand framing line is tangent to the shoulder 
ind the right hand framing line is tangent to the seat of 
the toe. Scale balance values for specification purposes are 
thus partially defined by the tangency and intersection 
points of the framing lines of the curve. However, this 
proposed Federal system makes the fundamental error of 
basing the reported “contrast” or “grade” number solely 
on the angle that the framing lines make with the base 
line of the plotting paper. In other words, the more nearly 
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vertical the framing lines the harder the paper, the flatter 
the framing lines, the softer the paper. 

The fallacy of this assumption (at least in my opinion) 
can be shown with a simple illustration If three quantities 
of matting agent were added to the same basic emulsion 
and all were coated on the same paper stock, their curves 
would look like Figure One. Their derived Log ES values 
would be identical for all practical purposes. These three 
papers would differ only in the surface sheen and related 
D-Max and would correctly print the same negative. In 
other words, they are all the same grade number of paper 
by present manufacturing standards and average consumer 
usage, yet the Bar-Gamma system would class them as 
three different grades of paper insofar as grade number 
is concerned. (Grades 914, 1014 and 11). Any grading 
system that yields results in such complete variance with 
average trade usage should be ruled out. Many new and 
potentially valuable innovations have been written into this 
proposed Federal Specification, but this work has not suc- 
cessfully solved the problem of contrast grading for the 
average consumer. 

While reading bedtime stories to my youngsters one night 
I came across an old familiar fable that very neatly des- 
cribes our ASA committee experiences to date. The story 
concerned the three blind men who visited a zoo, touched 
an elephant, and then described the beast. One blind man 
caught hold of the elephant’s tail and said that surely the 
beast must be shaped like a rope; another felt the ele 
phant's leg and described the beast as tall and sturdy like 
a tree; and the last man felt the elephant’s trunk and 
described the elephant as a huge sinuous snake. Each 
description was correct within its own limitations but no 
one of the three was successful in describing the beast in 
its entirety because of inadequate information 

Certainly our approaches to American Standard paper 
grading have been as faltering and fallacious and for the 
same reason. In each discarded approach we have tried to 
select one paper characteristic and to base the whole grad- 
ing system thereon—there is small wonder that the end 
results of such incomplete evaluations have been both 
misleading and often in error 

I believe that our present ASA Subgroup objective of 
grading papers with one significant value cannot be at- 
tained with our present knowledge. 1 would like to suggest 
that we would be far better off to completely reverse our 
field of thought and endeavor, and abandon for the time 
being the idea of grading papers according to the use of an 
American Standard. Instead, work out a uniform 
American Standard method of determining and reporting 
all the pertinent data on the many independent variables 
that go together in making up paper quality. Let's allow 
ihe manufacturer to call his papers anything he wants, but 
specify that he will furnish complete supplemental data 
(perhaps even on the label) describing his quality char 
acteristics in American Standard terms 

This approach would answer the needs of the average 
consumer who buys his paper on the basis of manufacturer 
recommendations: of the Government or industrial pur 
chasing agencies who buy their papers through fixed speci 
fications; and of the photographic specialist who needs 
complete paper data in order to correctly apply photometric 
printing controls. 


let's 


What Data Would Be Required to Define 
Paper Quality? 


This question alone could provoke an extended dis- 
cussion, but if I were asked to accurately describe paper 
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Figure Two. Five characteristics which titute o nplete speci- 
fication for the sensitometric attributes of a photographic poper. 


quality I would suggest that the following five character- 
istics must be measured in some manner, for a variation in 
any one of these independent variables can very significantly 
affect print quality: 


1. Useful D. Max (Usable blacks) 


2. Useful total scale (Paper exposure scale relating to negative 
density range) 

3. Toe scale (Highlight rendition) 
4. Shoulder scale (Shadow 


5 Speed 


rendition) 


The way that these quality characteristics fit together in 
describing paper quality is graphically shown in the accom- 
panying figure. While no suggestion is made that this break- 
down is unique or represents the ultimate in descriptive 
systems, experience has shown that when these character- 
tistics are defined, the effective printing quality is well 
established, excluding such aesthetic attributes as image 
color, stock color, or stock texture. (See Figure Two.) 

This compromise proposal to supply American Standard 
paper quality data admittedly will not equate manufacturers 
reported grade numbers to an equal level, but will give the 
consumers a great quantity of information and permit the 
following important trade applications 


1. By matching negative density ranges with comparative paper 
Log Exposure values, the proposed data will permit prese- 
lection of papers that will fit any given negative 

An accurate estimation of the final print quality can be de- 
rived through a comparison of, and an understanding of, the rela 
tionships of the paper scale values given. The consumer is thus 
in a position to select papers intelligently to satisfy his own 
aesthetic demands 

The speed values reported would provide a means of pre- 
dicting paper exposure relationships on any normal type of equip 
ment, when the total useful exposure scale of the paper is used 

{. The data suggested are adequate for all procurement speci 
fications when suitable ranges are imposed on each of the values 

5. The data suggested fulfill all the requirements of the auto 
matic types of printing systems which must have accurate and 
detailed information for efficient operation 

However, the above proposal and the suggested appli- 
cations constitute my personal views only and cannot be 
construed as representing a generally accepted opinion. It 
is here that PSA and all other consumer, retailing, or edu- 
cational organizations can be of service by defining to the 
ASA Committee their actual needs in paper quality data 
If the ASA Committee can get a considered opinion from 
representative consumer groups stating what they expect 
to learn from American Standard data on paper quality 
and how they expect to utilize this information, it might 
be possible to revise our ASA Subgroup objective and to 
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plan, for the time being at least, to supply paper quality 
data on an American Standard basis rather than to continue 
attempts to establish American Standard contrast or grade 
numbers 

It would be my corollary suggestion to the ASA Com 
mittee that the time is now ripe to approach PSA and other 


Nuclear Explosion 


consumer groups with a request that they suggest thoroughly 
qualified individual consumers who could work with the 
manufacturer's representatives on this ASA Subgroup con- 
cerned with paper quality definition. Their experience and 
their judgment would certainly act as a balance wheel in 
the deliberations of the manufacturing group 


Shower of Mesons Produced by a Nucleus of Calcium Which Enters 


S FCIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC plates, called nuclear emulsions 


have become of the most seful tools in nuclear 


physics. The sensitivity of the emulsions has been increased 


during the past year to such an extent that nuclear particles 


I 
traversing th mulsions wall leav i visible track of de 
veloped grains even if the particle carried only a single 
electronic charge and travelled with the velocity of light 


These new sensitive emulsions have been developed both 
in Europe ind in this country 

The most sensitive emulsions produced in this country 
by the Eastmas Kodak Com} iny are called NTB3 They 
have been used extensively in the study of cosmic radiation 
the particles as they arrive 


In order to mrer 


pt osmic fay 
trom outer space before they are destroyed by collisions 
with atomic nuclei of the atmosphere, it is necessary to 


expose plates at very high altitudes where only about 1% 


ot the or ginal uIMOs} here remains overh« id Such ex 


posures can be made by free balloons which reach altitudes 
of about 100.000 teet 


The mtu represents the disintegration of a silver 


the emulsion by the impact of a primary cosm 
ray particle (track no. 1). From the density of grain de 


stablished 


cium 


In the vio ol oO tw th il m and silver 
nucleus both ar festroyed and 4 harged particles are 
ted. From the track density of the fragments one cat 
stablish that at least 10 tracks are due to singly harged 


the Atmosphere From Outer Space With Extremely High Energy 


By Dr. BERNARD PETERS 


the explosion collides with some other nucleus of the 
emulsion resulting in its disintegration into two charged 
fragments 

The event illustrates the way by which the original 
osmic radiation multiplies and dissipates its energy as it 
traverses the upper atmosphere 


Nuclear Explosion in a Photographic Emulsion Exposed to Cosmic 
Radiation at 93.000 Feet Altitude Neor Jamoica, 8.W.!. in Februory 
1949. Courtesy of Dr. Bernord Peters and Dr. Helmut Brodt, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. Photomicrogrophy by Mrs. Ida Tschiderer, Kodak 
Research Laboratories 
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of at least some of the developable 


determine whether 


investigation of the dependence oi 


was undertaken to answer this point. 


The initial exposures were made on 
IIB Sensitometer. The infrared 


was used as the light source. Only 


*Communication No. 1266 from the 
tories. Received September 10, 1949 


| a previous paper’ we have shown that latensification 
of a standard motion-picture positive film disappeared when 
development was pushed to the maximum in an energetic 
developer This shows that the latensification treatment 
does not increase the number of developable grains. The 
latensification merely results in accelerated development 


which latensification can act, and which probably is the 
mechanism of low-intensity exposure latensification, is to 
increase the size of the latent-image specks. Evidently the 
low-intensity exposure is not capable of increasing the 
size of any non-developable specks sufhciently for initiating 
development. It seemed of interest in this connection to 
a short exposure to ‘> ared light, 
which ts known to reduce the size of laten’ . 
by but one or two units* (¢. g., silver atoms or F-centers*), 
could destroy the effectiveness of any of the specks when 
development was pushed to the maximum 


upon the time of development in very energetic developers 


Experimental Details 


exposures 
through a combination of one Wratten No. 25 filter and 
two Wratten No. 87 filters. A 500-watt lamp at 75 cm. 


sensitometer strip was exposed to the infrared. The other 


Kodak Rese arc h 


W. VANSELOW AND T. H. JAMES 


Influence of the Degree of Development upon 
the Extent of the Herschel Effect 


grains. One way in 


Density 


age spec ks 
The present 


the Herschel effect 


the standard Eastman 
were made 


one wedge of each 70 


Labora 


Figure 1. Film (A): HE 
tometer exposure. C 


control E 


0 
Log E 


1.0 


infrared exposure on Eastman HIB Sensi 
1B Se 


exposure 


Film 


Development 


(A) | 
| 
Minutes 


Type 

DI9 2 32 
4 | 80 

8 106 

1¢ 128 

24 baa 

2 | 150 

D-19 with 72 
0.5 g/l 
a-picolintum 8 | 169 
B-phenylethy! 16 255 
bromide 24 «(| 280 
32 190 


Table 1 

Sensitometric Data for Film Developed in D-19 

Control | HE 

| Duration 
Fog __{Minutes) Speed 

1.75 0.02 40 4v 
2.40 0.04 0 90 
2.76 0.05 40 114 
2.82 0.16 | 40 130 
2.75 0.32 | 0 165 
2.68 0.55 40 190 
1.96 0.04 | 40 77 
2.62 0.04 | 40 122 
2.92 0.11 | 30 177 
2.76 0.433 | 40 280 
1.84 0.75 40 255 
(1.86) 1.68 | 30 117 


Gamma 
1.55 
2.10 
2.46 
2.58 
2.30 


2 


Percentage 
Speed 
hange 
6 
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| 
| 
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i 
j 
0.04 
0.05 +11 
0.08 7 
0.19 17 
14 
| 0.58 26 
1.70 0.04 7 
2.44 0.07 10 
4 2.58 0.18 5 
2.58 0.47 10 4 
a 1.62 0.94 9 
(1.70) 181 48 


0.19 

HE. D.19 
DI9 with 
ethy! bromide 
HE D.19 with 
phenylethy! bromide 


Figure 2. Film 


1-picolinium. phenyl 


r-picolinium 


Ided by a str of metal foil, and was used as 


the control 


was sh 


Development was carried out with mechanical agitation 
Ihe solutions Kodak developers D-19, D-19 
plus 0.5 gram of a picolinium-8-phenylethyl bromide per 
liter, and Stevens's surface developer, designated as SSD 
The formula for the latter is given in the preceding paper.! 
All solutions used at 20° ( 


used wer 


wer 


Results 


experimental work was carried out with a 
motion -picture film, (A) this ma 
had used in previous work! on the effect of 


ot deve lopment upon the amount of latensification 


positive since 


terial beer 


This film shows some sensitivity to the infrared 


and the H. and D. curve representing the infrared-exposed 
side of the strips (HE) crossed that of the corresponding 
control in all experiments. The density in the toe image 
region often is increased by the infrared exposure by a 
greater amount than fog density, however, and an actual 
increase in threshold speed occurs. A typical pair is shown 
in Figure 1, which ts for 8 minutes development in D-19 

Tables 1 and 2 give a summary, for the various develop 
ers, of the data for speed, fog, and gamma, and the per 
centage change in speed caused by the infrared exposure 
The infrared exposure has, in general, produced some in 
crease in speed. The infrared exposure ts, in a sense, acting 
as a latensifying agent with respect to speed calculated 
on the basis ot exposufe to pive 
The course of this latensification is more clearly shown 
in Figures and 3 
The speed obtained with D-19 plus a-picolinium-f-phenyl 
ethyl bromide reaches the same maximum in the presence 
The same is roughly 


a density of 0.2 above 


tog 


where speed is plotted against fog 


as in the absence of infrared exposure 
true for the surface developer containing the quaternary 
salt. In the absence of quaternary salt both levelopers show 
longest development 


latensification” persisting at the 


times used, although it is not clear that a maximum speed 
has been reached for these developers, and the largest 
speed recorded ts still below the maximum speed obtained 


in the presence of the quaternary salt 

For a given exposure, the change in density resulting 
from the infrared exposure is roughly independent of the 
duration of the development or the nature of the developer 
for the solutions employed. The exposure value at which 
the HE curve crosses the control is practically constant and 
independent of the extent and nature of the development 
This is illustrated by the data in Table 3 


A series of experiments was run with the surface de 


Table 2 


Sensitometric 


Contre 


lopment 


Minutes 


Data for Film Developed im Surface Developer 


HI Percentage 
Duration Speed 


= (Minutes) Speed amma hange 
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Do: 
Film (A) 
SSD ? 2.26 0.048 | 10 2.02 0.05 9 
‘ 62 64 63 > 34 0.06 
8 9 10 | w 111 2.75 0.06 14 
16 128 44 0.08 i134 4.05 0.11 20 
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be 42 +45 0.47 $00 2x 0.58 
is 1.5 1.42 1.73 0 
(B) 
SSD 4 +3 O4 1s 12 1.45 0.04 64 
i! 4.1 0.04 15 15 0.04 63 
3.0 0.05 15 22 3.7 0.05 37 
16 6 106 14 4? 0.06 49 
s +8 i4 15 +6 0.14 43 
) ‘4 1s 65 4? 34 
is 15 43 0.48 24 
1.75 15 70 3,2 0.67 26 
SSD > ( 455 0.02 17 
6 > 62 0.03 15 
ass 0.12 1 80 455 0.12 5 
) 445 4 1 4.35 0.40 
104 4.5 0.64 95 3.25 0.64 
445 186 90 4.25 0.86 5 


veloper and a high-contrast sound-recording-type film, (B). 
This material showed no sensitivity to the infrared for the 
exposures used, and in this respect the results obtained with 
it are simpler than those obtained with Film (A). Some 
preliminary experiments were made, using a 15-minute 
exposure to the infrared. Data for gamma, speed, fog, 
and speed change are given in the lower part of Table 2 
The decrease in density obtained with this exposure of 
Film (B) was much more than that obtained with Film 
(A) and 30 minutes’ exposure. To get more nearly com 
parable results, the time of exposure was reduced to 1 min- 
ute. Data on speed, gamma, fog, and speed change for 
this exposure are also listed in Table 2 

Table 4 gives the density decrease obtained for various 
values of the white-light exposure and for both 1-minute 
and 15-minute infrared exposure. Unlike the results for 
Film (A), these data show a general trend towards an 
initial increase of density change with increasing time of 
development. With prolonged development, however, the 
density change passes through a maximum and subse 
quently decreases 


Conclusions 


With Film (A), the loss of density produced at high 
densities by the infrared exposure is nearly constant over 
a wide range of development times and for all developers 
tested. This implies that the absolute number of grains 
made undevelopable by the infrared exposure is essentially 
independent of the development time and the developer 


Figure 3. Film SSO. 
- HE: SSD. 
SSD with a-picolinium-{-pheny! 
ethy! bromide. 
HE: SSD with 
phenylethy! bromide. 


used. The relative number of grains made undevelopable, 
however, decreases steadily with increasing time of develop- 
ment 

On the low-exposure side of the crossing point of the 
HE and control curves, the change in density (increase) 


Table 3 
Density Change Produced by Infrared Exposure of Pilm (A) 


Time of 
Development 


(Minutes ) Developer 


4 Density for log E 


Curves Cross 
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D-19 
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B-phenylethyl 
bromide 


SSD plus 
a-picolinum 
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Table 4 
Density Decrease Produced by Infrared Exposure of Film (B) 


Development HE 


A D for log E = 


SSD Duration 
( Minutes) ( Minutes) 


becomes greater with increasing time of development in 
the solutions which do not contain the quaternary salt. 
There is no evidence of such a trend for the data on 
development in D-19 containing quaternary salt, and the 
existence of such a trend is doubtful for the surface de- 
veloper containing the quaternary salt. 


Interpretation of the data for Film (A) is complicated 
by the superposition of latent-image formation upon latent 
image destruction during the infrared exposure. The pe 
culiar lack of dependence of the density loss upon develop- 
ment time and conditions may be the result of a balancing 
of these two factors. The constancy of density change was 
not observed in the experiments with Film (B), where the 
infrared sensitivity was not a factor 


With Film (B), the density change at first increases with 
increasing time of development in the surface developer, 
passes through a maximum, and then decreases. In general, 
the shorter the white-light exposure, the longer is the time 
required to reach this maximum density change. The rela 
tive change of density, however, does not increase. It re- 
mains substantially constant up to 8 to 16 minutes, then 
decreases rapidly. In no instance, however, was the Herschel 
effect eliminated by prolonged development. A substantial 


effect still remained at the point where the fog-corrected 
image density reached the maximum, and hence we may 
conclude that a portion of the development centers formed 
by the white-light exposure has been destroyed effectively 
by the infrared exposure. This destruction has been ac- 
complished by one quantum per center, i.¢., by the removal 
of one silver atom or F-center per latent-image center. It 
may be, however, that complete destruction of the latent- 
image centers has occurred. The removal of a single unit 
from a development center of threshold size may lead to 
subsequent complete disintegration of that center. There 
is nothing in the results of Kornfeld and James to preclude 
this possibility 
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PHOTO-FACTS 


Infra-Red 


British motion-picture audiences are 
taken with infra-red film these days. Sports and national 
events are the principal subjects 


Neu sreels 


seeing newsreels 


L. Castleton Knight, general manager of Gaumont British 
News, spearheaded the use of I-R film for this purpose 
His technicians used it effectively at Ascot and at Henley. 

Using normal Kodak 35mm stock, its users say it pre 
sents few technical difficulties over panchromatic emulsion 
photography beyond the use of a suitable filter —either 
Wratten 25 or 88 

Functional Photography,” published in London, reports 
that the I-R film has proved satisfactory for certain types 
of pictorial photography. It would not be suitable, however 
for close-up crowd scenes. Faces lose all suggestion of color 
and appear flat white 


However,’ the British magazine asserts, “for events such 


as the Henly Regatta, infra-red material proves itself to be 
a most artistic and practical medium.” 


Infra-Red Movies 

And more about infra-red! The film industry in Holly- 
wood—Universal-International, in particular—had “‘dis- 
covered” that this film is practical for shooting night 
scenes in broad daylight, without the need for costly light 
ing equipment that night shooting entails. 

In five of Universal's recent films, night scenes were 
made on infra-red film. They were filmed at four large 
Southern California air fields in broad daylight for one 
of the pictures. Special makeup was needed, of course, to 
cover up ‘five oclock shadow” on actors and 
overcome the pasty white appearance otherwise obtained 

A Universal technician summed up this way We 
obtained night effects here that we could not possibly have 
gotten were we to shoot at night with lights. Besides, the 
cost Of transporting to the location and using the necessary 
number of lights would have been prohibitive.” 
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